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THE PIOUS PILGRIM 

The Managing Committee and the Board of Trustees of Sri Shan- 
mukhananda Fine Arts and Sangeetha Sabha record with profound sorrow, 
the sudden and untimely demise of Sri S. Ananthaseshan, one of the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Sabha. 

Ananthaseshan was on a pilgrimage tour to Sabarimala and other 
important temples in Kerala and Tamil Nadu. After having the graceful 
and divine Darshan of Lord Ayyappa at Sabarimala on the 4th and 5th 
January, 1993 and conducting Sasthapreethi at his native Village Elathur, 
" ear _ + T enka i si ’ on 6th ’ he continued his pilgrimage with his entourage on 
h 6 . !.° an V a ^ umar i- Enroute, at Suchindram, he suffered a massive 

at NanSrn'l f ^ ^ ^ Came SUdden 3t 1 30 P-">. at 3 hospital 
Pious and ml eavm9 Iends and wel| -wishers shocked, beyond words. 

Unties E H° US ' A he WaS Snatched awa V the age of 54. 
cial cultural relink ^ nanthaseshan wa s actively involved in various so- 
S ^^n he and p edUCati0na, activities * He had been continuously 

impZm oLs “r., 01 our Sabha a '"“ ,967 ' Ha haW 

Convener of various sub.rnm" Secretary, Hon, Treasurer. Trustee and 
contribution to the Sabha h • mi , ees durin 9 his tenure. His all round 
remembered for ever Unn9 th ' S lon ^ period is invaluable and will be 

with Sri Subramania Sama^fe*^ 6 ’ Anant haseshan was actively associated 
the Managing Committee nf th °^f r , 3 decades - He was also a member of 
theatre. '" ee of the Kala Nilayam, an organisation devoted to 

He always took active'^riNn th f ° rmin9 th e "Lions Club of Chhedanagar". 
'on and was a member of th* ?. us,om H °use Clearing Agents Associa- 
ari ° us t sub - corT imittees. He Mana9 ' n 9 Committee and Chairman of 
irren y t0 u al1 worth y causes Tho 0V ^ r ea9er extend his support gene- 
num P e 36 ? '° SS t0 the Sabha T a nri S t U h den dpmise of Ananthaseshan is an 
May so a r d We " wis hers ° th6r SiSter inst itutions, as well as 

P. S. Subramaniam 



IN FOCUS 


At the fag end of its 'teens, SHANMUKHA Wishes its Contributors, Readers 
and Well-wishers A Bright & Happy New Year & Pongal. 

As SHANMUKHA started off with new aspirations and new dreams, 
there came a jolt in the sudden demise of one of its dynamic secretaries, 
Shri S. Ananthaseshan, who succumbed to a massive heart attack 
while on his return after a Darshan at the holy Sabarimalai. “Whom Gods 
love die young," and the Shanmukhananda Sabha has lost a dynamic 
and efficient office-bearer. May his soul rest in peace. 

Profiles of great men and artistes contribute considerably to the 
history of their period. SHANMUKHA carries profiles of such stalwarts 
of the 19th and 20th centuries who turned new leaves in the history of 
music. 

This year's Sangeetha Kalanidhi goes on the ‘ pulpit ' delivering his 
' sermon ’ on musical learning and practice. 

Reports on seminars and workshops on Music & Science and 
Documentation on Performing Arts make strides in academic stream, 
as a new playwright-dramatist breathes in a fresh air with her 
all-woman theatre group. 

SHANMUKHA also picks up pearls of wisdom from “ Pata to 
Percussive Tradition" and the “Legend of Raqhuraipur" . 
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Anantharama Bhagavathar-A Profile in 

Musical Courage 


I f appearances are deceptive there 
could be no better example than 
Gayaka Sikhamani Palghat Ananthara- 
ma Bhagavathar. Tall, well-built and 
burly, fair with fiery moustache and 
impeccably attired, this 19th century 
stalwart looked more a ‘Payilvaan’ than 
a Bhagavathar. The commanding per- 
sonality nevertheless did command a 
voice diligently cultured and reinforced 
with musical acumen. He rose to great 
heights in Harikatha and for well over 
two decades reigned supreme in both 


with extraordinary zeal and unflagging 
zest, he braved “currents of jealousy, 
parochialism, prejudice etc. Patient 
and persevering, he could face the or- 
deals and travails of apprenticeship 
with courage and fortitude. 

Born on October 27, 1867, at Thondi- 
kulam Agraharam in the heart of Pal- 
ghat town, as the second son of Krishna 
Sastrigal, a Sanskrit scholar conduct- 
ing religious discourses, young Anan- 
tharaman, blessed with musical talent 


VOCAL SANS VIOLIN 

Once a concert of Anantharama Bhagavathar with Violin accompaniment of Govinda- 
swamv Pillai was arranged at the Tondai Mandalam High School Hall at Madras. It was 
the time when the renowned Violinist was at the peak of his career. It is reported that the 
overzealons fans of Pillai, fearing that the Bhagavathar may spring a surprise by singing an 
intricate Pallavi or Kalpana Swaras to the embarassmcnt of Pillai. got him (Pillai) drunk and 
made him unfit for performance that day. The large crowd that had gathered to listen to the 
stalwarts got upset when it was announced that Pillai would not accompany that day as he 
was unwell, and clamoured for refund of money. 

I Unperturbed Anantharama Bhagavathar just said. Please stay for the performance. 

Just see if 1 cannot please you all without the violin accompaniment.” 

This remark had the desired effect. Even the few who collected the money came 
back to listen to Anantharama Bhagavathar. The Bhagavathar sang for five hours. Which 
was listened to with rapt attention. It turned out to be one of the excellent performances he 
ever gave. 

the streams — as a performing musici- and sweet voice, had the fortune of 
an and a Harikatha exponent, when having his training under Nurani Maha- 
Destiny clipped his life short at 52 years, deva Bhagavathar, the son of Nurani 

Parameswara Bhagavathar, the then 
NOT A BED OF ROSES \/iH\A/an f Tra\/3nrnrp The* 


The life of this great son of Palghat seven-year stint had put him well on the 
was, sure, not a bed of roses. His was road of musical presentation. Besides, 
"a very telling instance of high talent to overcome the change in voice at 
wedded to indomitable courage.” Fired adoloscence, and to conserve 
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the pitch and volume, it is said, the 
young lad used to practise at dawn 
near sea-shore amidst the roar of the 
waves. And this yielded the expected 
results. The pitch and elasticity, the 
stamina and volume naturally lent his 
voice a commanding power that became 
the envy of his contemporaries. 

It was a time when the music scene 
was charged with high quality classical 
music when composer-stalwarts like 
Patnam Subramanya Iyer, Maha Vaidya- 
natha Iyer, Pallavi Seshayyar, ‘Poochi’ 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Veena Seshanna and 
Tiruvotriyur Tyagayyar strode the scene. 
Little wonder Anantharaman was bent 
on scaling new high with distinction. 


that Anantharaman utilised Maha Vai- 
dyanatha Iyer’s elder brother Rama- 
swamy Sivan’s weakness for Mantrik to 
his advantage. Sporting a beard and 
pretending as a Mantrik, he rented a 
house adjacent to that of the Vidwan 
and in course of time influenced the 
elder one to get easy admission to their 
household. In two years’ time he reap- 
ed a rich harvest of “Gnana”, Pataan- 
thara and repertoire and returned home- 
wards to launch on his own as a con- 
cert artiste, at the age of twenty two 
and he had never looked back since 
then. 

Anantharaman’s quest for newer pas- 
tures and ‘latest’ trends landed him in 


ANUMANDRA 'SWEEPING’ ATITARA 

A concert of Anantharama Bhagavathar with Govindaswamy Pillai accompanying him 
on the violin was in progress. During the Alapana of the major Raga, Pillai touched the 
Ati Tara Shadja on the Violin and produced a delightful effect. Not to be outdone,, the 
Bhagavathar when his turn came, continued the Alapana in Mandra Sthayi and gradually 
went down to Anumandra reaching the depths to Nishada and Dhaivata ! And that was 
beyond the reach of the Violin which could touch only Mandra Shadja ! 


RICH HARVEST OF ‘GNANA’ 

His quest for proficiency took him to 
Tiruvayyaru where he wanted to gain 
knowledge in Sangeelha Lakshya and 
Lakshana from Maha Vaidyanatha Iyer, 
a versatile genins. But the maestro 
was not easy to approach, nor did he 
easily take anyone as disciple. In 
fact, he hardly had time to teach ! 
Family sources indicate that Anantha- 
raman became an ‘Ekalavya’ and deve- 
loped the impeccable Lakshya and Lak- 
shana Gnana of the great maestro. How- 
ever, the biographical notings of his di- 
sciple Rama Bhagavathar, later corrobo- 
rated by Prof. P. Sambamoorthy, reveal 


Madras, the capital of the then Presi- 
dency. While benefiting much from 
listening to the stalwart of the day, 
Patnam Subramanya Iyer, a chance 
meet with the then doyen of Harikatha, 
Pandit Lakshmanachar, brought about a 
turning point in his life. From a con- 
cert musician to a Harikatha exponent, 
it was a great leap forward. His ap- 
prenticeship under the great Guru 
Lakshmanachar for some years, and his 
knowledge of Sanskrit, Malayalam, 
Tamil and Telugu, coupled with his 
musical acumen and imposing voice 
gave him a new thrust in the art of 
Harikatha. And he became Anantha- 
rama Bhagavathar adding a new di- 


mension to the Harikatha, by singing 
himself the relevant compositions with 
improvisations besides enunciating the 
‘Katha’ and not relying on a second 
voice. 

TANJORE-TRAVANCORE BAN I 

By 30, Bhagavathar’s became a 
household name in the South. An invi- 
tation from Sri-la-Sri Vaidyanatha Tham- 
biran, the then Pandarasannidhi of Tiru- 
vavaduturai Adheenam, sent Ananthara- 
ma Bhagavathar to Kumbakonam, 
where, it is learnt, he imbibed the tech- 
nique of Tanjore style in its entirety. 
Perhaps the assimilation of Tanjore and 
Travancore Banis gave his music a gran- 
deur which, mingled with his comman- 
ding vocal power and the new experi- 
ence in Harikatha, made him a ‘Jamba- 
van’ rightaway. 


Back in Madras, the Bhagavathar 
scaled higher and higher, with stal- 
warts Tirukkodikaval Krishna Iyer, Go- 
vindaswamy Pillai, Azhaganambi Pillai 
and Pudukkotai Dakshinamoorthy Pillai 
ever willing to accompany him. 

The command and respect this ‘hard 
to please purist par excellence’ enjoyed 
could be gauged from the instances 
that took place in his performances. 
(See Box). 

To his “Gana Gandharva” was added 
‘ Gayaka Sikhamani” at the court of the 
Maharaja of Mysore who not only made 
the Bhagavathar an Asthana Vidwan but 
also invited him for the annual Dussehra 
festival. Gifts of gold and diamond 
were showered on him. His gold chain, 
the “Veera Sangli”, had a story of 
“Sangita Sikhitcha” behind it (See 
Box). 


"SANGITA SIKITCHA” 

At a recital before the Raja of Cochin once, Anantharama Bhagavathar was asked to 
sing only for fifteen minutes as the Raja was indisposed. But once the Bhagavathar started 
off with the Alapana of Hamsadhwani, the Raja requested that the concert be continued as 
he felt quite all right and “indisposition vanished’ ! After the 4-hour concert the Raja pre- 
sented him with the ‘Veera Sangli’, gold chain and other gifts for the ‘magic of his music’. 


It was in Kumbakonam that Bhagava- 
thar had shared a house with the equal- 
ly renowned Umayalpuram Swaminatha 
Bhagavathar — a rare opportunity for 
two stylists to interact. And it was dur- 
ing this period that the great guru and 
his ’abhimaana’ chela Rama Bhagava- 
thar met and their bond remained un- 
broken till the guru breathed his last. 

Accolades and awards were shower- 
ed on him. The Sannidhanam’s gold 
“Yagnopaveetham” and the title of 
‘Gana Gandharva’ at that early age was 
much to be cherished. 


PURE RAGA — RICH SWEETNESS 

But nothing could surpass the praise 
he elicited from some of his great con- 
temporaries. For Tirukkodikaval Krish- 
na Iyer, the Violin wizard, to stop in a 
mid-concert only to spontaneously pay 
an unstinted tribute to the Bhagava- 
thar’s musical genius, was a rare oc- 
currence. And Veena Dhanammal, who 
spoke only through her Veena, had this 
to say : “No vocalist could distil the 
purity of a Raga and endow it with rich 
sweetness as Anantharama Bhagavathar 
could.” 
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Bharati — The Titan of Tamil Music 

By 

Dr. SAKUNTALA RAMASWAMY 


^ ubramania Bharati was one of the new ideas were contending against 
S greatest stars in the firmament of each other. It was at this time that 
modern Indian poetry and supreme Bharati emerged as a man of compo- 
among the 20th century poets of Tamil site vision and clear ideas and tried to 
Nadu. His unique style, simple and resolve these contradictory and con- 
sweet language won him the status of a ventional ideas, rising above narrow 
national poet. He heralded a new dogmas and sectarian beliefs. It is 
epoch in the history of Tamil literature, appropriate that we remember the great 
He exercised a powerful influence on champion of national integration today, 
the life and thoughts of Indian people, whose philosophy and political thou- 
not only in the Tamil speaking region, ghts sound so very relevant even after 
but far beyond that. three quarters of a century. 


In his own forthright ‘Bam’, Chembai 
Vaidyanatha Bhagavathar once said, l 
had the privilege of hearing the music 
of this great Vidwan very often during 
my younger days. I recollect that his 
performance which lasted for 4 or 5 
hours would consist of only three or 
four songs. In those days when Palghat 
AnanUharama Bhagavathar sang in one 
place, no Vidwan would sing there oe- 
cause of his admirable voice and the 
quality of music which echoed in the air 
for a longer duration.” 

The 125th birth anniversary of this 
Gayaka Sikhamani is just past and it is 
only in the fitness of things that the 
music world remembers this doyen 


whose life story is “a great profile i n 
musical courage” and imparts a lesson 
to the rising stars of the younger gene- 
ration. 

It is also heartening that the family 0 f 
the Bhagavathar has well preserved its 
musical inheritance in the modern mili- 
eu. Under his daughter’s careful groo- 
ming, the music of the maestro rings 
through grandsons, and grand daught- 
ers. “Naada Brahmam”, the 12-year old 
music institution founded by grandson 
T. S. Anantharaman, is making progres- 
sive strides in the field of music educa- 
tion. 

(Compiled from family collections) 


Bharati was a great visionary who 
was far ahead of his times. His vision 
extended beyond Tamil Nadu, in fact, 
beyond the confines of India. He per- 
ceived India as a whole; he was indeed 
a strong apostle of national integration. 
For him India was one, its soul one, its 
philosophy one, the strains of its melo- 
dy one, its ideals and aspirations one. 
He considered himself an Indian first 
and a Tamilian only next. Through his 
fiery poems he raised the spirit of pat- 
riotism to a lofty height of a religion. 
His thoughts were noble, daring, start- 
lingly new and totally unconventional. 
He was one of the few poets who had 
the courage to challenge the world and 
proclaim his thoughts freely without 
any inhibitions. A great mystic, he 
epitomised everything that was great in 
Indian heritage and culture. He wanted 
the legacy of India always growing in 
richness and content. 

A VISIONARY, A TREND-SETTER 

Bharati lived and worked in an age 
of rapid change when many old and 


As a trend-setter in literary and 
musical fields, Bharati was a class 
apart. In his compositions we find 
poetic excellence, spiritual values, pat- 
riotism, all clothed in simple language 
and scintillating music which gave his 
songs the unique distinction. 

Yet another hallmark of Bharati was 
the way he took off his songs with a 
Characteristic and suggestive phrase, 
conveying to us in a nutshell in the first 
two lines the entire theme of the song 
that is to follow. Going through the 
first lines of the song is also enough for 
us to gauge the depth, mood, matter 
and eloquence of his poems. 

As a connoisseur of literary arts he 
heralded a new era in Tamil literature, 
revolutionising the poetic style, dis- 
covering new forms, new presentations, 
new themes. This involved a colossal 
task of breaking through established 
conventions and tastes. Bharati achi- 
eved this with immense success. His 
uncanny perception into the distant 
future and his keen sense of judgement 




* ^Another Garland” 

* Biographical Dictionary of Carnatic Composers & Musicians 

* Book II : In English. 

Covers over 350 past and present lives with articles and other features. 

J Approximate pages 500 Quarto size; hardbound with plastic cover. 

Price Rs. 250/-. Post free. (To be released shortly). 

* ^ A i ar ' and ” (B ° 0k 0 with about 700 lives 610 pages in Quarto size, 
j hardbound in plastic cover, Rs. 260. Post free. 

I 1 ‘Ann+h^r^'!! 0 ^ ^ publishing the first volume ... It is a thesaurus. 

$ An ° 1her Garland wili be Another Bonanza’ to the music world" 

T. S. Parthasarathy 

J treasure^roS^anriV 63 ^ re f Ck0ner for one and a "- a researcher’s 
i appetite . 0 ° L Boou"' °' ' » whets one's 

* — R. S. ‘Shanmukha’ 10/1990. 

* Author : N. Rajagopalan, IAS Rtd. 

Apply for copies to : 

jf. Carnatic Classicals, 

* , . No ' 3 ’ 24th Cross Street, 

* Indira Nagar, Madras -600 020 . 

* (Phone : 417196) 
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to feel the pulse of common people 
gave him the necessary versatility. He 
used a language inimitably simple and 
af the same time powerful, which ap- 
pealed to the most scholarly as well as 
the unlettered. His songs were the 
spontaneous expression of his inner 
vision and experience, certainly not the 
product of deliberate and conscious 
contrivance. He was the master of all 
varieties, from the simplest of folk tunes 
to the most emblematic verses. 

“BHARATI ERA” 

Bharati saw with great anguish and 
agony the deplorable level to which 
Tamil poetry had sunk in the last three 
or four centuries. He realised that the 
degeneration was mainly due to the 
poets themselves who resorted to an 
archaic and difficult language with 
mere verbal embellishments lacking in 
sincerity and poetic delight, rather than 
employ a simple and smooth language 
understood and appreciated by the 
common people. It was at such a time 
hat Bharati appeared as a saviour on 
the hterary scene and swept like a wave 
steal, ng everybody’s heart by his sim- 
ple creations. He made literary Tamil 
sound so simple and natural, above all 
easily comprehensible. His lanoM-np 

ZXf” ,,om » 

n 9iaiy laid-down conventions r* 

the time was just ripe for a ^ • n fact ’ 
The Tamil mLsses^e 
c °me the change and heral ded We ' _ 
wave with utmost Pn , “ the new 

dawned the Bharati era inT 8 ™' Thus 
ture and culture. Tamil litera- 


gre AT LEAP FORWARD 

Bharati's active literaru 

than » 


that time Tamil literary edifice came 
surging ahead and took a great leap 
ward, loosening itself from the rigjj 
traditional orthodoxy. The result was 
a new Tamil poetry which came close 
to the people, which reached their 
hearts, which raised their feelings 
awakening in them the sense of patrio- 
tism and a great commitment to the 
national cause.i The man behind the 
upsurge understood the psyche of the 
common man. He was able to go deep 
into their milieu, find out what they wan- 
ted. No wonder the people took to his 
songs like cattle to greener pastures. 
Since the ’thirties his poems were on 
everybody’s lips. They became the 
holy chant for the nationalists as well 
as for the revolutionaries. No gather- 
ing in the freedom movement was com- 
plete without the soulful rendering of 
Bharati s songs and no event of national 
importance, without reciting his poems. 

A SOULFUL SINGER 

Bharati himself used to render his 
songs in his own inimitable style and 
mesmerise the crowd, taking them over 
completely. The crowd went crazy, de- 
manding more and more from him. The 
familiar figure of Bharati in his white 
turban and black coat was enough to 
turn the crowd to a frenzy. Many of the 
Marina Beach meetings saw Bharati 
gendering his songs in his emotion- 
aden voice full of fiery patriotism. It 
evoked such a deep impression on the 
Public that they religiously started lear- 
nin 9 his songs and singing them on 
ever y possible occasion. 

Bharati had a rich and powerful voi- 
Ce; 'ike a temple bell it had all the rich- 
ness and vibrancy. According to one 
is close friends and associates, Va. 

a » harati had a strong desire to be- 
come a r\r\r-4^ - - . At one 


^me a 
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stage he had taken up the challenge 
seriously and pursued the hobby in 
right earnest. His practice sessions 
starting quite early in the morning, 
would sometimes continue late into the 
night. Like a truly dedicated student he 
pursued the exercise with total dedica- 
tion. 

INIMITABLE SIMPLICITY 

His love for music and his passionate 
desire to become a good singer urged 
him in his mission. He was not satisfied 
with being only a composer; he wanted 
to take his songs to a larger audience. 
Commenting on the quality of Bharati’s 
voice, his friend Va. Ra. has said that 
Bharati had such a deep, resonant 
voice that it could easily be compared 
with the best artistes in the music field 
in those days. The power of his voice 
was such that he could reach a large 
audience to the last man effortlessly, 
without any microphone. He sang like 
a man possessed and enchanted his 
listeners endlessly. He not only earn- 
ed their admiration but also their affec- 
tion. Quite often while performing, he 
became so dramatic and emotionally 
involved that his histrionics sometimes 
appeared bizarre. The audience res- 
ponded spontaneously to his gestures 


and struck an utmost rapport with him. 
Bharati alone could do this magic with 
the crowd, playing with his voice with 
amazing aplomb. 

Yet another close friend of Bharati, 
and a great scholar and patriot of the 
time, V. V. S. Iyer, pays a glowing tri- 
bute to this great master : 

“On the Pondicherry seashore, on peaceful 
evenings when the sun is setting and the Toon 
rising in all its splendour, one should hear 
Bharati sing his newly composed songs in his 
emotion-charged deep voice. The thrill you 
experience is beyond anybody’s imagination. 
Each song was w’orth a fortune. Nobody 
could sing his songs the way he sang”. 

Bharati was really inimitable. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have 
even a single song of Bharati recorded 
in his own voice nor a single speech or 
event in his life filmed. Of courso 
these technologies had not reached us 
by then. Today we have scores of sin- 
gers singing his songs in so many ver- 
sions throughout the length and bread- 
th of India and even in far-off countries 
The question lingering in our minds is : 
have we lost the real spirit of Bharati in 
the bargain ? 


CONFLUENCE OF TEAKS 

Gently he placed his hands on his blind brother standing in the Pooja room in a 
trance with hands folded in devout prayer and, with poignant tenderness, whispered : 

“What is it you are praying for, dear ?” 

"Why ? Your welfare, brother". 

"Mine 7 ... Stupid ... God’s grace is required for you ... not me ! We have been 
praying ..." 

“No brother, it is by God’s grace, I am withoutless eyesight. It is joy not to have it 
again. I would not exchange my loving brother for my eye-sight. I cannot lose this 
precious gift of God." 

Two loving hearts melted. Divine tears gushed out of two pairs of eyes in spiritual 
unison. Mahakavi Subramania Bharati called them “En nenjil udhiram kottudadi . 

The World is sustained by the few drops of such tears ! 

— Courtesy : “A Garland" 
By N. Rajagopalan 



HOMAGE TO A GURU, A NADA YOGI 


M any a flower is indeed born to 
bloom unseen. Many musicians 
with a fine record of services to the 
Muse remain largely obscure and they 
go unnoticed by the authorities and or- 
ganisations, leave alone receiving any 
recognition and rewards. Our Guruji, 
Sangeetha Bhushanam, Sri Pallavur K. 
Mani Iyer was one such Mahan. 


Three influences combine to create a 
genius in art. The first is innate flair 
and the ability which are gifts of God. 
The second is heredity and the third, an 
unremitting practice and toil. The 
music of our Guru represented the con- 
fluence of these three streams. But 
here was a genius, who because of his 
unostentatious nature coupled with his 
highly principled outlook let his vast 
and profound Vidwat go unnoticed. 


Two personality traits shaped his life 
and career. One was his all consum- 
ing and total devotion to Karnatak Clas- 
sical music and the other his single- 
mindedness in fixing a goal for himself 
and working towards it, no matter how 
arduous the path might seem. 


Born in a musical family, he had 
musical training under great Vidwam 
eminence like Sri Sabesa lye and 
Tanjavur Ponniah at the Ann 1 

culcated hi m w 45KT"' 

•lion as regards both ?, and 
pects. 9a and laya 
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While emphasising the importance of 
laya, the late S. Balachander once re- 
marked that when one had complete 
mastery over laya, one could almost 
reach the angels. Our Guru too believ- 
ed in this. Evolving gradually towards 
expertise in the laya and tala aspects of 
music his Manodharma became a blend 
of Vyavahara, Jaathi and Gathi-bhedas 
displaying his scholarship and sparkling 
quality in Swara Kalpana. 


SANCHARI SINGING 

Of late, there is a general awareness 
of the Sahitya aspect of a musical piece 
slowly setting in among musicians. 
Mani Iyer was almost fastidious about 
the correct splitting of the Sahitya and 
the exact pronunciation of the words. 
He was so particular because he felt, 
that when one sang, the meaning of the 
song should remain unimpaired, and 
should also easily be understood by 
the listeners. There was another im- 
portant reason for his showing utmost 
importance to Sahitya. He felt that cor- 
rect enunciation of words was very 
much necessary in depicting the emo- 
tional fervour or the bhava aspect of 
our music. 


"»;> memoa or rendering a Kriti, w 
to develop the Sangathis so very g 
dually and gracefully, starting from 
simple outline of the Pallavi (or a 
other part of a Kriti) and reaching c 
for the consecutive swaras in succ< 
sion and building up the final elabor* 
Sangathi of the same. 


His raga sketches also followed a 
similar pattern. He outlined the impor- 


tance of Sanchari singing. Starting 
with simple Sancharas. he would first 
bring out the Rupa of the Raga; then 
gradually develop the Raga, note by 
note (covering three octaves), using the 
various ranjaka prayogas, vishesha and 
apoorva prayogas, highlighting the 
raga chaaya swaras and the subtle nu- 
ances thereby giving a detailed exposi- 
tion and bringing out the essence as 
well as swarupa of that raga. 

He was a great teacher too. An un- 
sparing taskmaster, he insisted on re- 
gular and sustained practice everyday. 
A very broadminded and sincere tea- 
cher, he was everwilling to share his 
knowledge with his students. We deem 
ourselves very fortunate to have recei- 
ved inspiration and instruction from 
him. 

“NITYA YOGA” 

He taught his students with affection 
and discipline. Slightly short-temper- 
ed though, that did not dampen his 
spirit of teaching or affect his patience 
in “bringing them up.” He sat with 
them patiently and encouraged them to 
be original. He strictly forbade his 
students from imitating any particular 
style of singing but was willing to 
accept the good points of every school. 
Adopt and adapt was his policy. He 
always advised his students to first ana- 
lyse, before adopting these points and 
suggested that they be well adapted, 
well formulated and made conducive to 
one’s style of singing. 

He was very clear in elucidation of 
even the most difficult point and would 
make sure that the students' doubts 
were clarified. He tried to understand 
every student’s psychology, deficien- 
cies and paid personal attention to each 


of them. He tried out every possible 
way and means to guide and correct 
them and made sure that they under- 
stood every nuance, turn and twist. 

PRACTICAL TIPS 

Music education and practice to him 
was a Nitya Yoga and to attain a per- 
fection in technique, he insisted on cer- 
tain routine, not with mechanical preci- 
sion but with artistic zest. Singing of 
Saralivarisais, Jantavarisais, Sadhaka- 
varisais, the 35 Tala Alankaras, Var- 
nams in Trikalas was a must. He was 
of the opinion that these basic lessons 
should be practised as often as possi- 
ble as they were the key to one's musi- 
cal acumen. Usages of patterns, Jaa- 
thibhedam and Gathibhedam, control 
over Tala, Kalapramana etc., during 
Manodharma singing could be attained, 
he believed, if these were practised re- 
gularly. One another point which he 
stressed was the importance of Swara 
notation. He encouraged his students 
to write down kritis in swara notation 
and learn. By this method, he, believ- 
ed one would get used to the habit of 
reading and writing notations. This 
would enhance one’s Swaragnanam as 
swaras were the very foundation and 
without which one would not know what 
one was singing. Also this would be 
of great help in noting down rare 
songs or some difficult passages while 
listening to music concerts. 

A man of rich ideals and rigid princi- 
ples, Mani Iyer was an honest and sim- 
ple person. Humility was his hallmark. 
He believed everyone. He was gener- 
ous to a fault. 

He had great visions and brilliant 
ideas. He founded an institute — the 
Carnatic Music Institute at Khar Road, 
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Bombay — an academy to promote 
this great art, award scholarships to de- 
serving students, give certificates of 
honour at the end of their course- which 
he conducted single handedly for nearly 
15 years. He used to conduct annual 
programmes in which every student 
(whichever level of music he or she may 
be) was given a chance to perform. 
The celebrations lasted for about 10 
days. His Guru Sri Chembai Vaidyana- 
tha Bhagavathar provided a fitting 
finale to the occasion by giving a con- 
cert, which lasted about 4-5 hours, 
every year. 

Mani Iyer worked with great enthu- 
siasm and zeal to build the institute 
from strength to strength. He drew up 
plans to register the institute and affi- 
liate it to the university. But all this 
did not materialize, his dreams got 
shattered, he was betrayed. The seeds 
thus sown and nurtured by him for 
years had a premature death, but cer- 
tainly not his music, his style or his 
songs which he tought his students with 
such dedication and discipline. 

Pious and religious he was a great 
devotee of Lord Guruvayurappan and a 
composer of mark too. He dedicated 
most of his compositions to his Ishta- 
devata, though some he composed in 

*A Knti of his is published on the next page. 


praise of Vigneshwara, Devi, Subrah- 
manya, Rama and other deities. The 
Varnas, Kritis and Tillanas he compos- 
sed totalled 108, an “Ashtothara Gee- 
tamalika Samarpanam,” a dream come 
true to him. And these in different 
languages, a variety of Talas, and in 
Ragas known and rare, the latter like 
Dhowmya, Koumodh, Nagabhushani, 
Rasa Vinodhini, Divyagandhari, Rarna- 
kanti etc., only speak of his profundity 
and punditry.* Posterity would remem- 
ber him for he had notated his crea- 
tions and left them perfect with Laksha- 
na, Lakshaya gleanings in manuscripts. 

The Yogi that he was breathing mu- 
sic, Pallavur Mani Iyer passed away on 
20th January, 1987, on the Araadhana 
Day of Saint Tyagaraja. His passing 
away on the Bahula Panchami day, one 
may say, was more than a coinciden- 
ce. 

The Guru is no more. But the values 
he upheld and enshrined, the style 
he developed and immortalised, and 
the life he led and ennobled have left 

an indelible imprint on his disciples, 
and sure he lives through his “Ashto- 
thara Sangeetna Samarpanam”, emu- 
lated by his disciples. 

V. Vamanan 


ananda bhairavi 

Ananda Bhairavi, a folk melody „f , he anc iem Tamils, that 

T eam ' n0 ' 0nly remains unique, but also continues' its 
Stream soothing frayed nerves. 


flowed into classical 
course onto medical 
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reduced hypertension in ,he patients, according to the C-n T" Considcrabl >' 

Kunnakkudi Vaidyanathan. % ^ * PrCS,dcnt ' Violi " 
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A KRITI OF PALLAVUR MAM IYER 
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The Legend of Raghurajpur 


^ nly a few months back, the great 
O maestro of Odissi, Guru Kelucha- 
ran Mahapatra, went nostalgic recalling 
about his native place, Raghurajpur, 
an artistes’ paradise. 

Nature’s bounty, he said, blessed the 
sons of the soil with artistic impetus. 
Right from the soft river soil down to 
the seeds of plants and trees, Nature’s 
‘gifts’ have inspired them into their crea- 
tive urge. The arts of the region thus 
emanating naturally glowed in their 
gentle delicacy. Be it painting or scul- 
pture or even for that matter dance, 
there has been a frail delicacy perceiv- 
ed in it. Rightly did the maestro point 
out that Odissi owed its suave grace to 
the soft Bols that the Mridang, made 
out of the Mitti (river soil) emitted. And 
there was a very close interrelation bet- 
ween the Chitrakala (painting) the 
Shilpakala (sculpture) and the Nritya 
(Dance form) which had synthesised the 
Gotipua and Devadasi traditions. 


While he expatiated on the Odi 
dance form, his forte, giving a grap 
illustration of the little village’s act 

Nes much was left to one’s imaginat 
on the other arts. 


The legend of Raghurajpur he 
came to limelight with the art of 
m 9, carving brought to hnin 
w hen the tiny village pot an °' d 

gently in a National daily !n a n X| 
by researchers who have been , 
"9 regions of art origins Th 
''ghts of the exposure are th 
vil| age has no idlers- each on 
a"y the male, is either an artiste 
apprentice. The artists have Z 


co-operative to market their art crea- 
tions and they have participated in the 
Festivals of India abroad, thus gaining 
international focus. Theirs have been 
an educating profession as the epics of 
the country are pictorially interpreted 
in their paintings. And what more, 
while the dancers have moved away to 
the cities ‘taking their art to the audi- 
ence’, people come to the chitrakars to 
look into their art and book their orders. 

The tale of the village is better told 
in the authors’ own words. Following 
are excerpts from Hugh and Colleen 
Gantzer’s write up in Indian Express : 

"We have come across some artists* colo- 
nies, but we’ve seen only one real artists’ vil- 
lage. It’s ... Raghurajpur, ... not far from 
iPuri ... . 

"It’s not much of a village to look at. Two 
roads, two facing rows of houses on high 
plinths approached bv steps, most with that- 
ched roofs .... A small shrine. A few coco- 
nut palms in the background. A cycle lean- 
ing against a flight of steps. And that’s all 
No cars, no old men smoking hookahs or 
bcedis. No idlers* in fact. 

It looked like everyone was an artist 
and everyone was at work. And those w ho 
were too young to work were apprenticed to 
senior artists, learning their trade. 

I hey all sat in the verandahs of the houses, 
surrounded by their pots of paints or styluses 
and they were all creating works that wouM 
he marketed through their own co-operative 
s,1 °p. It was an incredibly industrious sigh 1 
And from one of the senior artists a 
chitrakar named Mahapatra, Ihe commonest 
name in the village, wc learnt the legend 
thc Ending of Raghurajpur. 
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Many generations ago, we were told as we 
sat on a string-bed khatia, thc village was es- 
tablished as a colony of artists by unknown 
Maharaja. "He was a very devout man. a 
man who worshipped Lord Jagannath, and 
so he wanted artists who knew the many 
ways in which the Lord could be praised in 
art,’’ Mahapatra said, "with wood carvings, 
patachitra, talpatra, stone carving and dance. 
These patachitras tell stories from the epics 
so that when pilgims take them home they 
can remember the old tales which always 
teach a lesson ... .” 

The patachitra ‘canvas' is prepared very 
carefully using various natural substances such 
as tamarind seeds. Finally it becomes as 
tough as leather. On this the artist sets to 
work. 

First there is the frame — stylised floral 
forms running all around the sheet. The in- 
ner frame, on thc sheet being completed by the 
artist, held medallions depicting individual 
figures out of the epics and legend. Within 


that was a blue frame holding a yellow frame 
and then the main picture was being created 
in pen-fine strokes. Tales connected with the 
avatars of Vishnu were great favourites, par- 
ticularly the lyrical ones of Lord Krishna 
which lent themselves well to the delicate, 
flowing lines of patachitra. 

.... Other artists were making bright home 
altars for the worship of the Trinity : Jagan- 
nath, Balabhadra and Suhhadra. In fact, 
there were many little wooden idols of the 
round eyed deities of the great temple of Puri. 
And they were all painted in striking, bright, 
primary colours. 

Further on we found a man playing a sharp 
stylus on the semi-dried leaves on the palm. 
When dried this becomes an almost imperish- 
able medium and one which has preserved our 
literature for centuries. Scholars call them 
palm-leaf manuscripts, but in Raghurajpur the 
skill of writing on palm leaf has been elevated 
to the art form of talpatra. Artists inscribe 
pictures on them with calligraphic intricacy. 
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Muthu Ramalinga Setupati - II 

By 

T. SANKARAN * 


jy mong princlely states that fostered 
/\ the arts of music and dance, 
Ramanathapuram holds an honoured 
place. Besides the ruling chiefs, who 
were discerning rasikas, other feuda- 
tory chieftains and zamindars were 
aiso noted for their cultivated and dig- 
nified taste. No wonder, therefore, that 
Ramanathapuram was known for pro- 
moting high ranking performers and 
composers. Of them, the oldest is the 
•composer Madhura Kavi whose Padas 
were noted for sweet flavour. His real 
name was Ganapati Subbier. More 
than fifteen of his Padas were dedicat- 
ed to his patron, Muthu Irullappa Pillai, 
the cultured minister of the Setu Sa- 
masthanam. His Padas are in praise of 
several other patrons of his time, the 
piece in Sourashtra is in honour of Vi- 
jaya Raghunatha Muthu Ramalinga Se- 
tupati-ll, known affectionately as Dorai 
Raja. 

During the reign of Muthu Ramalinga 
Setupati-ll, between 1868 and 1873, 
there were innumerable musicians in his 
court but the outstanding figure was 
the Sethupati himself. He was a musi- 
cian among princes and a prince am- 
ong musicians. To him are credited 
Valli Manamalai, Murugar Anubhuti, 
Mummozhi Maalai, Brahma Kaivalyam, 
Balabodham, Sarasa Sallappa Malai, 
Neeti Bodha, Venba Malai, Vina 
Vidai, Palakavi Tiratru, Gay aka Priya. 
Prabakara Bhajanai, Kirtanai, Rasika 
Ranjanam, and several others. The 

*The author acknowledges the assistance of Sri 


last three publications contain Kirtanas, 
Padas, Tillanas, Heccharikas, Todaya- 
mangalas and compositions of other 
kinds. In addition to these composi- 
tions in Tamil and Telugu, he has com- 
posed several Javalis which have 
been immortalised by the Enadi Sisters 
whose eminence in singing Javalis has 
never been surpassed. One of the 
Padas is a Ragamalika in 20 Ragas. 
And the Tala for one of the composi- 
tions is the lesser known “koo koo ku 

Several composers have immortalis- 
ed their compositions and these pat- 
rons in their songs : The Tanjore 
Quartet, honoured by their Guru Mu- 
thuswami Dikshitar as “Bharata Sresh- 
tars” have eulogised their patron Mu- 
thu Ramalinga Sethupati in their San- 
karabharana Pada Varnam : “ Mathiyuhi 
Muthojendran maindan sarvaguna see- 
lan , nidhimaari pozhiyum chengai 
nesan Ramalinaendran Mel / / Ati mo- 
ham, konden / /". 

Kunnakkudi. Krishnier has dedicated 
his Kambhoji Raga Varnam to Muthu 
Ramalinga Setupati-ll. Krishnier and 
Ramalinga Setupati were great friends 
and the musician accepted the patron’s 
challenge to compose a Varnam in the 
interval between the commencement 
and conclusion of the patron’s evening 
walk. That was how the Varnam 
Kamalakshi was born. The Todi Tilla- 
na. according to Rajkumar Kasinath 
Dorai, was a composition dedicated to 

Kasinath Dorai of Ramnad in writing thi« article. 
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Muthu Ramalinga Setupati by Kunnak* 
kudi Krishnier but it had to be dedicat- 
ed to the Mysore prince by Poochi 
Srinivasa Iyengar with a different anki- 
tam. Likewise the Pharas Padam* 
with a Visesha prayoga for Pharas. 
Kavi Kunjara Bharati or Anai Iyer who 
flourished in Sivaganga between 1810- 
1896 was also largely influenced by the 
musical traditions of Ramnad. So was 
Kotiswara Iyer, 1879-1946, the compo- 
ser in Tamil of the Kanda Ganaamudam 
in the 72 Melakartas. In a personal 
vein. Muthu Ramalinga Setupati has 
revealed his interest in music thus ! 

“Swarabat fiddle guitar sundari 
kanjir dholak mridanga sitar tabla 
veenai 

harmonium payindren anbirukkilenai 
purukkun taarmeniyane tanittu". 

“ Harmonium Fiddle Guitar Kanjir 
Maddalancheer Chittar Surabattu 
Chundari Tabela Var Yazh Dho- 
lakkivai Kanangana Muthu 
Ramalinga Setupati Kaikkamalam 

Vasikkumkaan”. 

The Tamil Vidwan of this Samastha- 
nam, Satavadhani Saravanaperumal 
sings of the patron’s Sahityam, “Isai 
lyal Vallan Sevikkinikkum Bhaktikkani 
Padam Keerttanaiyeettikkinum puga- 
zhidum payir valartanan”. 

Parvatavardhani Setupati was the 
regent from 1846-1862. Her consort 
was Ramaswamy Narendran. They 
had no issues. Muthu Virayee was the 
younger sister of the Regent. Her hus- 
band was Sivagnana Tevar. They had 
two sons; Ponnuswami Thevar was 
elder and the younger son was Dorai 


Raja who became Muthu Ramalinga 
Setupati-ll. They were educated well 
and were given opportunities to enjoy 
good music. They were great admirers 
of Ramaswamy Sivan and Maha Vai- 
dyanatha Iyer. 

The elder brother and also the mini- 
ster of this prince, Ponnuswami Thevar, 
was responsible for bringing into print 
Muthu Ramalinga Setupati’s works and 
several rare Tamil works. His kinsmen 
were of like feather and were men of 
literary and artistic bent. His maternal 
uncle Kottaiswami was the minister of 
Setu Samsthanam. His munificence 
resulted in the building of the Bommai 
Chattiram through Vyasarpadi Vinayaka 
Mudaliar in South Mada Veethi, Myla- 
pore, Madras. The history of this choul- 
try is to be found in several Keertanams 
and Tamil Padams and this anthology 
enshrines a new Tamil Padams by Seer- 
kazhi Arunachala Kavirayar (1711-88), 
the author of the Ramanataka Keerta- 
nas. 

The more well known among the des- 
cendants of the enlightened line is 
Bhaskara Setupati (1873-1903). The 
Illustrious musician of Ettayapuram, 
Subbarama Dikshitar dedicated the Ra- 
gamalika “Gaarayam Ganna Dorayani 
Kalyani Gaachi Yunnadira " to him. It 
was Bhaskara Setupati who deco- 
rated Maha Vaidyanatha Iyer’s bro- 
ther, Ramaswami Sivan, with the 
title “Sahitya Puli" and sponsored 
Swami Vivekananda to the Parliament 
of Religions. Two scions of the line of 
Setupati’s are Shanmuga Rajeswara 
Setupati who became a Minister of the 
Madras State and had distinguished 
himself as a noteworthy Tennis Star and 


♦This Padam of the 
Mysore Royalty 


«*is utilised by Poochi Iyengar ns ith the Royal permission to honour 
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connoisseur of Bharata Natyam. His 
consort is the noted Bharata Natya ex- 
ponent, Rani Jayalakshmi Nachiyar 
(Pandanallur). The Setupati’s younger 
brother, a former M.P., is prince Kasi- 
nath Dorai, a seasoned musician trained 
by Sangita Vidwan C. S. Sankarasivam 
of Ramanathapuram. Sankara Sivam is 
a treasure-house of music inherited 
through his Guru Harikesanallur Mu- 
thiah Bhagavatar and particularly of the 
compositions of Muthu Ramalinga Setu- 
pati. Natya Kalanidhi Pandanallur Mi- 
nakshisundaram Pillai has immortali- 
sed the aesthetic taste of Shanmuga 
Rajeswara Setupati in his two Varnams 
‘Sarasaku Neeveyani’ in Vachaspathi 
and Inta Kopamelara, in Todi. 

The Setupatis who were nadopasa- 
kas used music and dance as vehicles 
of worship. Armed with bows and 


travelled for Setu-Snanam. | n return 
for armed services to all the three rul- 
ers, the Chera, Chola and Pandya 
kings, these Maravars were crowned as 
feudatory princes of principalities. The 
Setupatis were Chembian Maravars and 
were kept at military out-posts. In the 
11 th century they crossed the coastal 
tracts into Pandiyan shores. In the 
Pandiyan kingdom they suffixed to their 
settlements Vira Sozha Puram’. In view 
of their skill on the rivers and the seas, 
they were hailed Atrupaichi and Kadal- 
paichchi. The canals dug by these 
Maravars came to be named ' Narayana 
Kaveri and ‘Raghunatha Kaveri’. These 
Maravars branched off into Tiraiyars 
and Thevars. They in puranic times are 
said to have helped Sri Rama in his war 
against Ravana and so came to be call- 
ed Tevas (Devas). 


oww.vjo iium yuie, mese warrior princes 
were the protectors of pilgrims who 
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A Report from Bangalore 


MUSIC & SCIENCE 


T he Centre for Science & Techno- 
logy and the Dept, of Science & 
Technology, Govt, of India, New Delhi, 
sponsored a Seminar on “Music & 
Science” that was held at the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan on November 21, 1992. 
The Centre for Science & Technology, 
Bangalore, has been working for 5 
years now with the sole object of incul- 
cating a scientific temperament among 
students, involving several eminent sci- 
entists. Earlier, it had organised 
Workshops on Physics, Mathematics, 
Science and released Status reports on 
Water Supply, Banks, Pollution Control 
etc. Frontiers of Science & Technology, 
a quarterly, is also being released. 

The Seminar on Music & Science was 
inaugura ,ed by U. D. N. Rao, former 
CMD, ITI, who himself is a connoisseur 
of music and comes from a family of 
supporters of music. N. Lakshman 

Torn ° t rmer Administrat °r, Bangalore 

nataka ra G° o n vt and 30 IAS of,icer of Kar- 
nataka Govt., presided. K. y Narpn 

dra, the young and enthusiastic Secre 
•ary of the Centre welcomed and ex- 
plained the working of the Centre. 

f'*™ 

Of interesting topics Dr P B 
former Deputy Director spoke^’ 
Science of Music and Ragas' R 0n 
system of Indian music is oL ^ 
greatest contributions of the r„ °, ,he 
the res, of the world £l C ° Un,ry t0 
tion may no. be recognised 'l 
and other countries, merely o n *™ esi 
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be accepted in case, scientific basis is 
found out for the melody in Ragas; the 
paper was an effort in this direction 
devoting itself to the two important un 
solved problems of the science of mu- 
sic. First, relating to the basis of the 
Natural Scale of music and second, to 
the scientific basis of Ragas — the 
scales of melody. This work will help 
in providing a scientific basis and un- 
derstanding of the melodies of Ragas 
It may further help in predicting new 
ragas and correcting scales which are 
not ragas. 

“Codification of Music” was the pa- 
per presented by Prof. S. N. Balasub- 
ramanyam of the Dept, of Organic 
Chemistry, I. I. Sc., Bangalore, the pur- 
pose of which was to make a case for 
Ihe inclusion of information basic to the 
analysis and appreciation of classical 
music in what is called ‘liberal’ educa- 
tion. In India, the analysis and appre- 
ciation of music will, naturally, be cul- 
turally oriented in favour of what is cal- 
led ‘Indian’. 


Classification and Materials used in 
Percussion Instruments” was the topic 
covered by Dr. N. Somanathan of the 
Dept of Bio-Physics, Central Leather 
Research Institute, Madras. Common 
feature of innumerable drums used in 
this country is that, hides and skins are 
used in the construction of all drums- 
The type of instrument used for a spe- 
cific purpose has a direct relationship 
with the tonal quality of the sound pro- 
duced. Percussion instruments were 


classified into three groups as descri- 
bed in Panchamarabu, a Tamil book; 
information describing the quality of 
sound of different instruments were col- 
lected from ancient Tamil-literature 
and analysed with the help of statistics 
and correlations were studied which re- 
veal that the basic classification was on 
the basis of quality of sound pro- 
duced by these drums. Critical 
studies were made on the struc- 
ture of leathers and woods used. The 
packing of fibre structure varies in the 
same leather at different locations. The 
knowledge obtained from the structure 
was useful in explaining the sound pro- 
duced in different drums. 

Dr. Manjula Devi, a Research stu- 
dent of Pandit Bhimsen Joshi, Pune, 
dealt with Music and Mind’’ wherein 
the psychiatric and therapeutic aspects 
and tools were examined with reference 
to exposure to music vulnerability to 
stress stranis. The Time theory of 
Ragas was also discussed. 

The illustrated talk by M. V. L. Ma- 
heshkumar, CEDT, IISc., Bangalore, 
evinced lot of interest. ‘Programmable 
Mrudangam’ was the topic which cover- 
ed a programmable Mrudangam sound 
generation with patterns to be played 
being user-programmable. For the 
purpose of simulation, eleven basic 
sounds of Mrudangam are identified 
find these sounds were played and 


digitized at a sampling rate of lOkZ. 
The sound waveforms reconstructed 
were simulated in software. These re- 
constructed sounds were played back 
to an analog converter and the quality 
was found acceptable. 

The paper of Dr. K. S. Raghavendra 
Rao, formerly of Dept of Physics, Ban- 
galore University, on “Experimental 
Work on Srutis and Swaras” traced the 
history of the Sruti concept, Sruti expe- 
riments of Bharata and Sarangadeva, 
experimental determination of Swara 
frequencies etc. 

An Ear for Music”, the paper of 
P. P. Rao of the Control Systems, ISRO 
Satellite Centre, Bangalore, dealt with 
Human Ear as an inverted biological 
harmonica. It requires some training 
to have an ear for music. In the course 
of this training one probably learns to 
group together his ear the sequential 
harmonic total information distinctly 
separated out. Some extent of ‘train- 
ability in this art is perhaps inherently 
built into our ear/brain/mind system. 

The Seminar was fairly well attended 
and it would be worthwhile that the pro- 
ceedings are published to enable those 
interested to have an access to these 
findings with a prospect of further ana- 
lysis and improvement on these ideas. 

Bangalore K. Venkatram 
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-A Report 

Documentation of Performing Arts 


A workshop on “Documentation of 
A Performing Arts” was conducted 
by the National Centre for Performing 
Arts, Bombay, at the National Institute 
of Advanced Studies, Bangalore, from 
15th September 1992, for one month. 

A wide range of subjects in the form 
of Lectures. Practical, Listening, Scree- 
ning and Presentation sessions were 
held. The themes included were 


4. Folk and Primitive Music of Andhra 
Pradesh 

5. Folk and Primitive Music of Keralu 

SCREENING SESSIONS : 

Total of five screening sessions in- 
cluding video recordings of Fairs and 
Festivals of Karnataka were presented 
by Mr. H. L. Nage Gowda. 

DEMONSTRATION & PRESENTATION 


LECTURE THEMES : 


I Elements of Cultural Musicology 

2. Towards History of Hindustani Music 

3. Indian Musicology — A Scholastic Model 

4. Categories of Music 

5. Indian Myths and Symbols 

6. Myths tnd Symbols with special reference 
to Performing Arts 

7. Towards History of Kamatak Music 

8. Introduction to Organology 

9. Theory & Culture & Performing Arts 

10. Religions & Cults in India 

1 1 . Still Photography 


THEMES OF PRACTICAL SESSIONS : 

1. Musical Analyses 

2. Classification of songs 

3- Classification of Musical Instruments 

4. Transcriptions 

5. Staff Notation 

6. Prescriptive and Descriptive Notation 


GUIDED LISTENING SESSIONS : 


1. 

2 . 
3. 


Folk and Primitive Music of Mahara 
Fo k and Primitive Music of Karn. 
Folic and Primitive Music of Tamil t 


1. “Tiger Varadachariar — A Case Study" 
— Dr. N. Ramanathan 

2. “The structure of Raga in the Western 
System — Dr. Raja Ramanna. 


The resource persons comprised 
scholars from both India and abroad. 
They were : 

1. Dr. Ashok Ranade, Director, NCPA. 
Bombay. 

2. Dr. S. A. K. Durga, Director, Centre for 
Ethnomusicology, Madras 

3. Dr. Josef Kuckertz, Director. Free Uni- 
versity, Berlin 

4. Dr. Komal Kothari, Director. Sangee' 
Natak Academi, Delhi 

5. Prof. Nagarajan, Bangalore 

6. Mr. H. L. Nage Gowda, Director. Jana 
pada Seva, Bangalore 

7. Dr. N. Ramanathan. Reader. University 
of Madras. 

8. Dr. Raja Ramanna. Director, NIA& j 
Bangalore 

9. Dr. K. S. Subramaniyam. Reader, b n ' 
versity of Madras 

10. Dr. R. Snthyanarayana, Musicolog |Sl 
Mysore. 


The delegates and participants were 
deputed by their respective institutions 
from all over India. 

The Workshop was held under the 
stewardship of the dynamic Director of 
the NCPA, Dr. Ashok Ranade, who had 
personally supervised every minute de- 
tail of the Workshop including the local 
hospitality for the delegates. 

The NIAS where the Workshop was 
held had the most conducive and pea- 
ceful atmosphere to create an acade- 
mic surrounding. Situated in the 
sprawling Indian Institute of Science 
Campus, it had all the infrastructure to 
hold this event, as well as accommo- 
date all the participants and Resource 
persons. The NIAS is headed by the 
renowned International Scientist Dr: 
Raja Ramanna, who himself is a lover, of 
music. 

Most of the lectures presented dur- 
ing the Workshop were purposeful and 
highly useful for the delegates. A 
summary of select topics are given be- 
low : 

Dr. Ashok Ranade, an International 
Ethnomusicologist and a musician 
his approach to the wide range of sub- 
jects in the Workshop especially P ro ' 
ved his mettle and understanding with 
an analytical bent of mind. Every sub- 
ject that he dealt with was excellent. 

Among Dr. Ranade’s lectures, The 
Historicity of Indian Music deserves 
special mention. Ascribing the metho- 
dology of six approaches towards con- 
structing a meaningful historical pers- 
pective, Dr. Ranade emphasised Des- 
cription, Analyses, Narration, Annals, 
Chronicles and Biographies, as impoi 
tant areas. 


At any point of time historicity, he 
said, has distinct nearness to musical 
ideas, which form intellectual and emo- 
tional formulation of an individual. 
This would facilitate periodisation of 
musical history. In other words, there 
are several identifiable postu ates for 
construction of musical ideas, namely 
Patronage, Musical forms, Musical in- 
struments, Mobility of music and musi- 
cians, Relationship with language and 
olher entertainment media. 

Another lecture by him was in one of 
the most unspecified areas in the pre- 
sent day realm of musicology, namely, 
“Preparation of a scholastic model for 
Indian Musicology”. No doubt, the 
diversity of a model and the prescribed 
ways of referring to an identifiable style 
has contributed much in this area of 
research. Dr. Ranade at several points 
of time also focused the importance to 
the relation of Sangita and Sastra. 
which is the most important scientific 
model. 

Another feature that helps build a 
scholastic model is the aesthetic ele- 
ment which has a definite consolidated 
and direct effect on musicological tho- 
ughts. 

Dr. Komal Kothari, a specialist on 
musical instruments, gave a new twist 
to a very popular subject of discussion, 
namely, Organology — a study of mu- 
sical instruments, with particular em- 
phasis of Rajasthan. His analysis in- 
cluded discussion on the main idioms 
and varieties of aerophones, cordopho- 
nes. idiophones and membranophones. 

Another noteworthy element of the 
discussion was the detailed screening 
sessions with descriptive notes on the 
instruments like Kamaj, Ravaj, Sur- 
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inga, Sarangi, Alghoja, Rola, Pavari, 
Ravanahasta, Orhu, Backpipe, Basaii, 
Kongola, Satara, Basuli, Agore, Mansu- 
n, Tanki, Shahanai, Bharni, Jantnar 
and Kendra. 

Dr. R. Sathyanarayana, an acclaim- 
ed theoretician, chose upon a topic 
dealing on Indian religion. His dis- 
cussion included the major features of 
uncommon and common myths and 
symbols, their relation to music, func- 
tion and ultimately the mythological 
evidences which contribute religious 
symbolism. The activation of myths 
and symbols, he says, are extraordina- 
ry, represented through Gods, semi- 
gods, Godheads, animals, plants, and 
heroes. This functional analysis re- 
volves around four aspects, namely :- 
explanation, justification, trad itionalisa- 
tion and description. His characterisa- 
tion of Pancha lakshanas : Sarga, Pra- 
thi Sarga, Vamsa, Manvanthara and 
Vamsanucharita on the basis of mythi- 
cal heroes like, Traiaruni, Kasyapa, 
Savaruni, Akrta Varna, Vaisampayana 
and Harita are exemplary modules. 

Dr. S. A. K. Durga, Director of Centre 
for Ethnomusicology, also discussed on 
a similar theme projecting the relevan- 
ce of Godheads, their manifestations 
and the importance laid down in Indian 
Myths towards their cosmological Wor- 
ship and Rituals. Her deliberation with 
the help of pictorial documentation was 
educative and effective. 

Another interesting session by Dr. N. 
Ramanathan of Madras University was 
very impressive. He spoke on the 
trends in the present day History of 
Karnatak Music. He said, 

“What is very striking is that in our tradi- 
tional literature whenever we come across any 
probe or discussion of origin of anv aspect 


of music like Swara, Tala. Raga and Vadva, 
the whole description is on the form of a my, 
thological account. It is perhaps obvious 
that no probe into origin or evolution of things 
can come out with any conclusive results. 

“In Karnatak Music however, history never 
came to be written, even bv the British, till 
the middle of this century. In fact, the 
strangest thing is that there is no textual 
source recognised at all. till we come across 
to the late 19th century, and when we study 
the historical sources, especially the texts in 
a chronological order, we find that we get 
patches of information with each scholar gra- 
dually weeding out the inherited theory and 
modifying it to suit the existing practice.” 

He also furnished a classified and 
detailed list of books relating to the 
history of Karnatak Music, namely 

a) books relating to historical accounts of 
Karnatak music chiefly tracing the his- 
tory of the music; 

b) treatises or Lakshanagrantas written dur- 
ing various periods in history which could 
be termed source books for history; 

c) books written on treatises or on specific 
aspects of music which throw light on his- 
tory of Karnatak music. 

Dr. K. S. Subramaniyam who is both 
an acknowledged traditionalist and an 
innovative scholar in his research 
areas, and hails from one of the most 
acclaimed Karaikudi school of music 
style, presented an excellent lecture 
session on the problems concerned 
with the transcription of notations for 
musicians. 

Dealing both on the inscriptive and 
descriptive concepts of notation Dr- 
KSS had selected several pieces, like. 


Sri Gan a nata, Vidajaladura, Viribhoni, 
Sobhillu. His transcriptory notes had 
lifetime utility for any practical musi- 
cian. 

Dr. Josef Kuckertz, whose contribu- 
tion to the Indian music scenario has 
been universally accepted both in India 
and abroad, heads the International 
institute for Comparative Music and 
has specialised in Oriental Music. His 
lecture on musical contact between 
Europe and Asian Traditions had seve- 
ral noteworthy examples. His another 
lecture on Theory and Culture of Per- 
forming Arts, focusing on the Ethnomu- 
sicological attitudes is worth discus- 
ing. 

In this lecture he included several 
authentic references from the authors 
like, John W. Bennett, Egon Friedell, 
Alan P. Marian, Stevenfeld, Theodor 
W. Adorna and others. According to 
him ; 

“Many cities in the Western hemisphere 
are today home places of different musical 
and theoretical styles”. It is a mark of the 
pluralistic society of democratic countries. 
Here, it is in fact difficult to get an overview, 
even if only the institutions and circles enga- 
ged in theatre and music are to be enumera- 
ted. However, this will not be enough to 
understand the total music life of our people 
since many of us listen to different types of 
music at different places. So. we face a 
complex - or several complexes of music 
experience, and this fact stimulated a few 
musicologists in the 20th century to establish 
a new branch called ‘Sociology of music 

He has directed the present day 
scholars to analyse whether, in the di- 
vision of labour during a historical 


process, the ancestered evidences of 
culture and history would be of any re- 
levance. In case, one wishes to ex- 
plore the existence of Performing Arts 
and its culture in a complex society, 
one must consult every identifiable 
group and its evolution. 

There may be a single blessed per- 
son who is able to draw a total picture 
of a large cultural unit or to compare 
several human cultures focusing on 
mutual impacts and the consequent in- 
tegration on ideas and goods borrowed 
from neighbours. But since the 
'Areas' of culture, as mentioned by 
Friedell, i.e., economy, state, religion 
etc., have their own dynamics, research 
is normally done with respect to only 
one of them. Since our field is perfor- 
ming arts, we would have to examine 
more closely music and dance within 
the context of culture. 

Another noteworthy feature of the 
Workshop was the listening and scree- 
ning sessions. Some of the visuals 
and audio visuals were highly enthrall- 
ing and supportive to the main and re- 
lated themes of the discussion. Though 
the major part of the Workshop sche- 
dule was devoted to lectures and 
screening sessions, a portion was also 
allotted to interactive communication 
between the delegates and Resource 
persons. Which was interesting and 
enlightening. It was totally a new ex- 
perience, a month-long ‘living-in’ Work- 
shop, delving into unexplored areas of 
research. It had opened up new aven- 
nes for methodical research in perform- 
ing arts. 

L. Annapoorna 
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Bhagavata 


Mela Natakam 


r or the first time ever, a group of 
r dancers and musicians belonging to 
the three hundred year-old-tradition of 
the Bhagavata Mela Natakam, perform- 
ed m Bombay in December, 1992. This 
sacramental artform is associated with 
the tiny village, Melattur, and dedicated 
to the deity Sri Varadarajar. Although 
the tradition can be traced to the early 
16th century, what is presented today is 
the genius of Melattur Venkatrama Sas- 
tri who was the court vidwan of the 
Maratha ruler Raja Serfoji. The Brah- 
min actor community originally belong- 
ed to another famous village, Kuchi- 
pudi, in the Krishna District o? Andhra 
Pradesh. When the glorious Vijayana- 
gar dynasty fell, the artistes were drawn 
towards the nucleus of all art, Tanjavur, 
Here the ruling Nayaks fostered the art 
and gifted six villages to the Bhagava- 
tulas. Unfortunately, it is only in Melat- 
tur that this art has survived today. 

The Natakam presented at the 
N.C.P.A. was Rukmini Kalyanam, which 
describes how Rukmini sends an epis- 
tle to Krishna requesting him to hasten 
before she is given away fn marriage to 
the wicked Sisupala. The musical score 
was the high point of the evening, ad- 
hering to the distilled purity of the Kar- 
natak tradition. The musical passages 
were woven interestingly with jatis 
swaras, couplets and simple Telugu 
prose spoken by the actors. There 
were no stage properties, but the cos- 

r! re typiCally colourful and 
bright. The play had been cut $hort Jj 

half to suit urban impatience. As a re- 
sult, the play lost much of its temoo 
* M Th. ™, ic ctan I S “X 


langourous pace transported one to the 
world of folklore and mythology. 

It was a refreshing experience to 
meet these plucky young men whose 
tenacious efforts to keep this krt alive is 
purely out of their devotion to the artis- 
tic duty handed down to them by their 
forefathers. Although all of them have 
modern education and hold jobs, their 
prime occupation is Natakam. 

S. Gopalakrishnan, secretary to the 
Natyavidya Sangam, acts as King Bhi- 
shma and Krishna in the play. He is 
exploring all avenues to propagate the 
artform. “The Tamil Nadu Government 
gives us a paltry sum of Rs. 500/- per 
year. The Central Sangeet Natak Aka- 
demi gives us Rs. 10,000. We have 
been gifted a 2 ‘/ 2 acres of land which 
yields Rs. 2,500 worth of paddy. In 
summer we clean up the land and set 
the stage up for the month-long festi- 
val,” he says, singing an all too familiar 
tune ! 

R. Mahalingam, known as Mali, is a 
village administration officer in Melat- 
tur. He has played Prahlada as a seven 
year old in the most important play 
Prahlada Charifam. His arduous train- 
ing in dance pays off today when he 
portrays the innocent Rukmini. “My 
family is dedicated to the Bhagata Mela 
for the past four generations. We are 
not in this for any personal benefit. We 
know we have to remember that we are 
ordained to perpetuate this art.” 

Sri Herambanathan. the dance guru, 
trains all the dancers. “We are asking 
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for classical status for Bhagavata Mela. 
Each of our musicians is an establish- 
ed name in his/her profession. T. R. 
Navaneetham (flute) and Radhakrishna 
are ‘A’ grade artistes in the AIR. They 
have been with our troupe for thirty 
years now,” says Guru Herambanathan. 

Most of the dancers are trained to 
take on more than one role. They are 
initiated into the Natakam as a six or 
seven-year child to play Prahalada. 


They then graduate to female leads and 
the heroes. 

“We were a little disappointed at the 
meagre turnout at the Tata Theatre. 
Our attempts to organise at least one 
more programme were futile. We have 
been invited again next year. We hope 
we will get more encouragement from 
the large-hearted Bombay audience,” 
says Rukmini alias Mali wistfully. 

Indu Raman 


DRAMA — AN OPEN UNIVERSITY 

In a paper, presented at the Pann Research Conference of the Tamil Isai 
Festival. Madras, on dramaturgy, the themes handled and the three As* of the art. Dr. Aru 
Alagappan. of the Department of Tamil. Annamalai University said : 

Drama could be rightly called the mother of arts. Gandhiji’s outlook underwent a 
total change after he had witnessed the Harischandra drama. In Tamil Nadu, three out- 
standing men who wrote dramas and took part in them later turned as Chief Ministers. The 
themes in ancient days had influenced the minds of the people so much that drama could be 
called an open university. 

Drama found its first appearance in Egypt around 3000 B.C. Tracing Us development 
in Tamil Nadu and the gradual waning of its growth, he said T. K. Shanmugam introduced 
women as actors for the first time. There were several types of drama like •Koothu'. one- 
act plays and stage creations. Great writers included Sankaradas Swamtgal. Viswanatha 
Das and Pammal Sambanda Mudaliar. The three essential constituents for a good play are 
the ‘Author.’ the ‘Actor* and the ‘Audience.’ 

During the British rule in India, there were some 150 authors who had produced 
1,700 dramas. An Italian expert has said that the entie gamut of this art could be covered 
by only 36 main themes or plots. 
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From Pata to Percussive Tradition 


T he young rasikas of today may not 
know about it. But those who are 
old will remember how fanatic the 
musicians of the past were about their 
Patas. The Patanthara discipline was 
looked upon as sacred and inviolable. 
Naturally, when a musician came 
across a version of a song which dif- 
fered from his Pata, his blood rose in 
righteous anger. He accused the other 
artist of sacrilege (abacharam). 

INTERESTINGLY CONFUSING 


The other musician, for his part, 
would not accept the claim of the ac- 
cusing musician that his Pata was the 
right one. To him, the version was 
holy. It was the real and authentic 
Pata. It was the other musician who 
was guilty of “abacharam”. Since many 
schools sprung round a composer like 


totally different raga and had nothing to 
do with the composer’s intentions. 

One may wonder how the variations 
in the Patas of Tyagaraja compositions 
occurred. It can be asserted that they 
would certainly not have occurred had 
Tyagaraja assembled his disciples dai- 
ly, asked them to sit around him and 
taught them the Pata. This method 
would have ensured Pata uniformity for 
posterity of his songs. But Tyagaraja 
was not a music teacher. He had at- 
tracted disciples not as a methodical 
music teacher but as an unpredictable 
saint-composer and as a musical mes- 
senger of God. 

STATEMENTS’ OF SOUL 

The disciples found the master’s life 
a daily romance with Rama. Its emo- 


si: riss „r in " n,,e - 

cy. Each school claimed its version inn L *' h ’ he W3S constan % inspir- 
was the correct one. The other 9 h ? m Slnce he was constantly sing- 

wrcng And each school claimed line- oifsH/ ^ ^ Sa " 9 W3S tremend ' 

age from a direct disciple of Tyaqaraia he . ,? eW ' HlS love and bbak ti-laden 

'vagaraja. heart flowed in a constant and match- 


The scene was confusing. It was in _ 
eres.mg , 00 . Though the P a ,as Mif- 
ered, each carried some fragment of 
he composer and his fragrance 

factor of some continuity with the orioi 
nal excellence was rpnHo ^ ^ 

because of the Pata’s n — possible 
direct disciple h J ° r ' 9 ' n from a 

m a ster To P, ,he extent h^^ the 

ble of, he had experienced thf C3Pa ' 
Some aspect that he could 
had entered him. All , he PaST'SS 
some validity. None of them co .i rt 
dismissed except when £ 


ess musical creativity. Compositions 

f priceless beauty were being born all 

he time. And Tyagaraja sang them with 

his entire being as statements of his 
soul. 

These statements structured the 

ongs in an infinite range as crysfallis- 

m exper| ences of specific ragas. The 

Slc of T V a 9 ar aja was ever on the 

The d,sc, ples could not preci- 

hv b i ecause it was all propelled 

ritull mn f dimension of a great spi- 
ral master. All the artistry was a by- 

P uct of his Bhakti. But the disciples 
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could understand only by the artistic 
dimension. And in this understanding 
of the music, much of the disciples' en- 
tered it and got super-imposed on it in 
the notes they took. 

INFINITE ARTISTIC SCOPE 


integrated look was the benediction re- 
ceived from the disciples’ direct associ- 
ation with the great master. The Pata^ 
assumed the character in whtch the 
song and the decorative commentary 
were combined. y 


When Tyagaraja sang he was the 
song itself. When the disciple sang it 
was his artistry. The responsibility 
was entirely that of the disciple. When 
Tyagaraja sang, each statement of the 
composition was made with his entire 
being. It was total. Hence it was tre- 
mendously direct. It was pregnantly 
simple. It was a simplicity which was 
superbly subtle and had a grandeur 
which compressed an infinite artistic 
scope. This was the scope which the 
disciples saw and exploited each accor- 
ding to the bias of his own talent. 


Today the Pata tradition has lost 
support and the Sangati psychology 
has got corrupted by a totally unwant- 
ed movement from musical experience 
to percussive effectiveness. Musicians 
liberally pack additive Akara Sangatis 
on their own to make the song an effec- 
tive duet for voice and drum. This is 
the percussive path in which the suc- 
cess of the commercial cutcheri lies. 

It is a situation in which this rasika 
frequently calls back to mind an expe- 
rience provided by Papanasam Sivan. 
He once sang the Navarasakannada 


This was the Sangati scope. And 
Tyagaraja compositions have become 
famous for the Sangati scope they affor- 
ded. The Sangati heritage came from 
the direct disciples of Tyagaraja. They 
contributed the Pata interpretations. In 
some, the Sangatis were less. In some, 
the Sangatis were more. Still, the vary- 
>ng Patas were informed by a logic in 
their Sangati-decorated structure. Their 


song Nmnuvina of Tyagaraja rendering 
it as a stark and powerful musical 
statement. Not a single Sangati figur- 
ed in the song which all remember for 
the multiplicity of Sangatis mounted on 
it by professional musicians. Listening 
to Sivan. this rasika realised that only a 
great composer could understand a 
great composer. 

NMN 

— Courtesy : Excerps from The Hindu 
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Cultural Scene in Bombay 


rp hough the cultural scene in Bom- 
I bay was abuzz with activity, what 
with Sammelans, Mehfils, Anniversary 
Celebrations and a few solos and bal- 
lets, the performances the writer could 
attend were few and far between. 
Nevertheless they were marked for 
certain novelties, vintage essence and 
efforts towards promotion of original 
art expressions. 

Shanmukhananda Sangeetha Sabha, 
to begin with, had its October quota 
devoted to a fund-raising festival for the 
renovation cf the Hall, at Bangalore, 
and the November programmes had an 
unusual combination of only Dance and 
Drama : a Bharata Natyam solo by Vani 
Ganapathy and two plays, “Akkaraip- 
pachchai” and “Pengal Mirandal”, en- 
acted by the Mahalakshmi Theatre 
Group. 


Opening the season’s Pandal Cutche- 
ris of the Sabha, in the Indian Gymkha- 
na, Vani, a versatile disciple of Guru 
Kalyanasundaram of Sri Rajarajeswari 
Bharata Natya Kala Mandir, gave a 
vibrant performance with a touch of 
imagination. The combination of intri- 
cate Nritta in all its rhythmic complexi- 
ties with the speed-factor liberally 
thrown into, a facet of Jugalbandhi in- 
volving Nattuvangam, Mridangam and 
footwork making its presence marked in 
this school and abhinaya with imagina- 
tive choreography, presented with a 
dramatic punch, made the dance pre- 
sentation a veritable entertainment. 


The ingenious master craftsma 
he is, Guru Kalyanasundaram 

clothes familiar number in new cl 


graphy. With a peep into the saint- 
composer Purandara Dasa’s instincts, 
he approached the much-danced num- 
ber Jagadoddharana from a new angle. 
The focus was on the poet impressing 
upon Yasodha the fact, that, “the child 
Krishna was no ordinary babe to be tied 
up for restraining his mischief. The 
very same two little feet were the ones 
that measured the universe and humbled 
the mighty Mahabali” — the message 
was neatly conveyed through episodic 
dimension of abhinaya enhanced by the 
touching melodic backdrop provided by 
Vani’s mother Indubala Ganapathy. 

The rest of the numbers, the opening 
Ganesha Kavuthvam dovetailing into 
Tyagaraja’s Sri Ganapatini (Saurash- 
tram), a verse from Pasuram, the 
Huseni Swarajathi, the poignant Javali 
Aliveni, the Atana Tillana and the 
school’s prized piece Panchali Sabadam 
added up to the overall entertainment. 

It was an all-woman affair — the Tamil 
dramas, Akkaraippachchai and Pengal 
Mirandal, enacted by the Mahalakshmi 
Theatre Group. Homely but dynamic, 
the Group comprises mostly housewives 
drawn to the medium with a purpose of 
exposing the ills of society, from day-to- 
cay experiences in the lives of the mid- 
dle class and educating the public on 
our social values and cultural heritage 
etc. No offence they mean. No sermo- 
nising tantrums, they maker They pre- 
sent the facts as they are — the human 
foibles and frustrations, the temptations 
and tension commonly gone through in 
many families. The two plays enacted 
in a way provoke the people to think — 
an eye-opener, one may say. Akkarai - 


ppachchai exposes the futilities of the 
‘phoren craze’, while Pengal Mirandal is 
a retort to male chauvinism. 

The all-female cast easily fitted into 
the various roles each played. No inhi- 
bitions in doing male roles, except 
when voices at places betrayed their 
sex. Simple settings and background 
music added to the realistic approach 
that the group has taken upon itself. It 
is with a purpose, a mission in mind the 
group has geared up under the director 
Gnanam Balasubramaniam who is the 
playwright, producer, director, the lead 
actress all rolled into one. 

An interesting aside on the last day 
of the series was the felicitation accord- 
ed by the Sabha to the theatre veteran 
V. S. Raghavan of Veda Vakku fame. 
***** 

In this jet age when ‘fast-food culture’ 
has not left out even the performing arts, 
especially its presentation front, witnes- 
sing a Kathak performance of elegance 
and endurance was like relishing a vin- 
tage fare. As against the razzle-dazzle 
of dizzying speed and sizzling rhythmics 
which mark many of the Kathak recitals 
today, especially of youngsters, the Jai- 
pur-Lucknow Gharana doyen Damayan- 
thi Joshi’s grace in Vilambit and susten- 
ance in Sathvik spoke volumes of the 
scope this classical form has. 

Bringing on to this art-form a balan- 
ced permutation of laya and bhava, Da- 
mayanthi has carved a niche for herself. 
Sathvik is the hallmark of her style, be 
it in the technique bound Nritta or pure 
expressional Abhinaya. She knows the 
value of silence, the pause, that helps 
pulsate the rhythm with greater impact. 
She knows how to employ her ‘netra’ 
(eyes) for incisive expressions. Her 


Chakkars’ are swift but not virulent. 
They are touched up with certain soft- 
ness, that render them so natural and 
elegant. Speed and frenzied crescen- 
do are off her idiom. Instead there is a 
gradual build up of momentum ! There 
is a Paddhati in her rendition, and her 
innovation has an inlaid grace. 

In the 60-minute programme she gave 
for the Sur Singar Samsad’s Haridas 
Sangeet Sammelan in December, there 
was the splendour of the Sathvik as 
against the spectacular wonderment 
that one is often treated to in Kathak 
presentations. 

In the Tode, Tukre, Pharan, including 
the Chakkardar and Tatkar, tier upon 
tier the rhythmic intricacy 'rose up as 
the variety opened up. Her Misra pace 
variations to the Chatusra backdrop of 
melody (Lehra) and percussion (Tabla) 
was a fine piece of intricate artistry. 

In the more relaxed abhinaya num- 
ber, an Ashtapadi of Bindadin Maharaj, 
Damayanthi exuded the Bhakti bhava in 
its variegated emotions, touched up with 
the quintessence of humility. In which 
evocation, in seeking the Krupa of the 
Lord, music (the whole orchestra), the 
Ghunghuru, all joined in a Sathvik ex- 
pressivity’. The impact of the pause- 
laden expressivity was an experience 
worth cherishing long. 

***** 

Kalavardhini Charitable Trust is an 
organisation founded for promoting per- 
forming and other fine arts. Among its 
multifarious objectives in the promotio- 
nal activities encouraging young artist- 
es to produce simple ballets and group 
presentations are noteworthy. More 
marked is its innovating stance to give a 
thrust to the choreographic' skill of a 
budding dancer. 
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In collaboration with the Dadar- 
Matunga Cultural Centre, the Trust un- 
der the stewardship of Pandit Sharad 
Sathe has been organising for the past 
three years Bharata Natyam Dance 
Competition earmarked for choreogra- 
phy. This, in one way is a cultural tal- 
ent search scheme and a more constru- 
ctive and positive way of assessment at 
that. The competition comprises an 
elimination and final rounds. In the 
elimination round, candidates overall 
performing skill and presentational acu- 
men with a special emphasis on techni- 
cal aspects on Nritta and Abhinaya are 
evaluated. For the finals it is their 
origniality and application that is 
evaluated. Those selected are given 
an hour before a prerecorded cassette 
comprising a passage of Nritta, Abhi- 
naya score for choreographing and to 
be presented in a 15-20 minute slot. 
Music for presentation is provided live 
so as to afford the dancers scope and 
freedom to improvise their Sanchari 
Bhavas without any constraints. 

It was quite an interesting experience 
to witness young dancers putting in an 
effort giving expression to their imagi- 
nation and intelligence. In a way 
one could gauge their innate talent, 
their understanding, application and as- 
similation of the artform; whether they 
were mute reproducing machines' or 
aspirants with an urge for self-expres- 
sion; how much of the 'tradition' thev 
have imbibed; what modernised' lean- 
ings they were prone to and how far 
these could be absorbed into the 
oance-stream. 


In the Dikshitar Day Celebrations of 
the Sabha, in November, 1992, some 
outstanding artistes of the City paid 
their musical Anjali to the Savant, along 
with the budding talents who hold pro- 
mise for the future of high quality clas- 
sical music. 

Sarayu Srinivasan, whose melodious 
music is channeled more onto the dan- 
ce circuit, came out with her evocative 
rendition of compositions, like Ekamre- 
sanayike (Suddhasaveri), Ekamrana - 
tham (Purvikalyani) and Dharmasam- 
vardhani (Madyamavathi). Accompany- 
ing her was her son Anand Srinivasan 
who showed his prowess on the violin. 
Kumar-Pramod combine on Mridangam 
and Ghatam gave a rightful percussion 
support. 

Rama Krishnaswamy, a vocalist of 
mark, belonging to the “Sishya-Param- 
para" of Rajamanickam Pillai, dueted 
with her daughter Asha, paying homage 
with some rare kritis like Pavanthpate 
(Natai), Sri Parthasarathi (Suddha Dhan- 
yasi) besides the popular Anandamrita- 
karshini (Amrutavarshini). The young 
veteran Chidambaran gave a five rhyth- 
mic support to the spirited music. 

S. V. Ramachandran, senior Violin 
Vidwan, in his solo played Kunjanti (Gur- 
jari), Balagopala (Bhairavi) and Akilan- 
deswari (Dwijavanti). His is a style 
known for sweet melody and soft 
bowing. He was accompanied by Mo- 
an Krishnamoorthy, a young talent — 
on the Mridangam. 


A commendable feature was the sin- Among the young vocalists, Sheela 
cere efforts put in by candidates in crea- Vldya Ba| asubramanyam acquitted 
uve choreography but what was dis 1hemselevs creditably, 
concerting was that hardly a dozen par- Tho a ■ 

ticipants came forward to compete in a " An|ah conc luded with a perfor- 

populous city that boasts of overfiowina ® by the Sabha Veena Quartet, 
cultural talents ! 


I RAGA AND RASA ★ 

By 

GOVINDA S. TEMBE 

agas are the distinguishing and 
tm. fascinating feature of our music, 
whether North Indian or South Indian, 

Punjabi or Bengali, light or classical. 


The structure of ragas is based on 
the various combinations of the seven 
notes, including the two invariables, 
shadja and panchama, and the five 
variables, namely, rishabha, gandhara, 
madhyama, dhaivata and nishada, each 
divided into its flat (Komala) and sharp 
(Tivra) positions. The permutations 
and combinations of these twelve notes, 
if worked out according to mathemati- 
cal calculations, have a potentiality of 
producing about 35,000 ragas. But 
only about 150 to 200 ragas are extant 
in actual practice. The reason for the 
limited number of ragas is that only 
those combinations of notes which are 
delightful, musical in sound and capa- 
ble of creating an artistic air have 
been recognised as ragas. In fact, 
delightfulness has been considered the 
supremely essential characteristic of 
raga structure. Raga has been defined 
by the ancient Indian masters of music 
as Ranjayati iti Ragah “that which gives 
delight.’ 

!n the fields of music, drama and 
poetry, the capability for delightfulness 
and the capability for aesthetic emo- 
tion are the two essential qualities. It 
means that the source of aesthetic 
sentiment or rasa is also the source of 
delightfulness or raga. Thus the vital 
interrelation between raga and rasa 
was established and also experienced. 
The notes which are capable of innate 
harmony with each other are consider- 


ed as musical notes. They have a 
latent power to produce musical pat- 
terns and the quality of delightfulness. 
In the exposition of a raga this latent 
power is experienced in the form of 
musical unity. Because the notes 
possess the latent power of producing 
aesthetic emotion, it automatically fol- 
lows that ragas, which are coherent 
combinations of such notes, must pro- 
duce aesthetic sentiment or rasa. 
Hence, the interrelation between raga 
and rasa is based on the notes only. It 
is not based on rhythm (Laya), poetry 
or dramatic element, and a classical 
melodious composition in a raga does 
not require these basically. They are 
mere aids and not essentials. In fact, 
the integral aesthetic sentiment is pro- 
duced only by the specific patterns of 
notes of the raga. 

TECHNIQUE VIS-A-VIS RASA 

What is the nature of the rasa or the 
aesthetic emotion produced by a raga’? 
The word rasa reminds us of the nine 
rasas in poetry and drama. It is to be 
seen whether all these rasas, adhering 
to their scientific definitions and rules, 
can be produced by different ragas and 
raginis. 

In the present circumstances, no 
musician seems to be aware of the fact 
that raga has any relation with rasa. 
The contemporary concept of singing 
emphasises technique rather than art. 
Consequently, embellishments like 
meenda, gamaka, tan , khatka, etc., are 
handled indiscriminately. No musician 
cares to use only those embellishments 
which would help the unfolding of the 


* Paper presented at AIR Music symposium. 


KINNARI 
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innate emotion of the raga. Unscrupu- 
lous use of embellishments and extra- 
vagant flourishes of tans are regarded 
as essentials of classical singing. 
Where, then, is room for rasa ? The 
upward and downward orders of notes 
(aroha-avaroha) are correct; the voice 
is trained to modulate all the supple 
and delicate designs (lakab and harkat) 
of the various schools like Gwalior, 
Agra, Punjab, Banaras, etc., — this is 
all that is supposed to be required for 
classical singing of a high order. More- 
over, the poetic content of the song is 
often inconsistent with the emotion of 
the raga in which the song (cheez) is 
sung. The guttural interjections of the 
singer, his bodily jerks and jumps, the 
two-beat and three-beat ( duyya and tiy- 
ya) pieces of rhythm add to this bewil- 
derment. No wonder that rasa which is 
the soul of raga should be lost in a terri- 
ble maze. Indeed, such music invari- 
ably produces rasas, but they are 
Raudra (fury), Bhayanaka (terror) and 
Hasya (laughter). 

CHARACTERISTICS OF NOTES 

It is a common experience that every 
raga manifests shades of different 
rasas. It should, therefore, be first exa- 
mined as to what is the temperament of 
each note and what emotions it reflects 
During the last many years I have list- 
ened to several vocalists and instru- 
mentalists. My own experience of the 
various emotioHa! hues and shades ^n 
their beautiful displays, fortunately 

concurs with that of a few other write s' 
on the subject. crs 


Nay. it is from this basic note that the 
other notes vibrate forth. That is why 
it is called Shadja, i.e., the source of 
the six. This note is in the eternal 
state of changelessness and immobility. 
Like a yogi in his yogic trance, it lives 
beyond any attachment. 

The next note is flat Rishabha. It is 
as though it is half awakened to con- 
sciousness, but rather sluggish on ac- 
count of the break in sleep, morose and 
sad. 

The third note, sharp Rishabha, indi- 
cates a state of perfect wakefulness, 
but perhaps on account of being awak- 
ened against its will, it is rather inclined 
to Shadja and reminds one of the indo- 
lence of a person yawning after open- 
ing the eyes. 

Then comes the flat Gandhara, be- 
wildered, helpless and hence in a piti- 
able mood. However, it is as charming 
as a beautiful woman in a depressed 
state of mind. 

The next note is sharp Gandhara. It 
is very inquisitive and alert. Like a 
smart child, it goes on asking, ‘Why ? 
When ? Where ? Who ?’ It bears a 
cheerful, sportive disposition. It keeps 
the atmosphere fresh and pleasant. 

Then follows flat Madhyama. It is 
very grave, noble and powerful. Given 
an opportunity, it dominates the others 
and pervades the whole atmosph ere. 

Next is sharp Madhyama, very sensi- 
ive, fickle, luxurious but displaying 
ase esires. Being very mischievous, 

oes not lose an opportunity to tease 

neigbhou,. Ranchama, to whom it is 
mysteriously drawn. 
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The adjoining Panchama is very bril- 
liant, self-composed, unaffected and 
jolly. It is as it were the better half of 
Shadja. It always lives in perfect har- 
mony with Shadja, illuminating the 
house of the seven notes and providing 
refuge to all. It possesses great 
beauty, and a dignified smile like a 
well-bred lady. 

Flat Dhaivata comes next, which dis- 
plays extreme grief and pathos. Then 
comes sharp Dhaivata. Its tempera- 
ment is similar to that of a muscular 
and robust athlete. Its behaviour bet- 
rays a lack of civilised manners, almost 
bordering on lustfulness. 

The next note, flat Nishada, is gentle, 
happy and affectionate, although a little 
pathetic. However, it sometimes wears 
a hard countenance. Being friendly to 
all, it mixes various emotions, such as 
erotic, heroic, pathetic and joyous. 

The position of the next note, sharp 
Nishada, is the last but one in the house 
of the seven. It has a piercing appeal 
like the sharp blade of a spear. It 
sounds like crying pathetically in acute 
agony. It makes the audience uneasy 
with intense longing for Shadja. 

And finally comes the upper Shadja. 
Its vibrational strength is double that of 
the basic Shadja with which it is in 
complete unison. It is the identical 
echo of the latter and the climax of the 
sentiment of raga. At this point, the 
essence of the raga oozes out and the 
audience has the full satisfaction of 
enjoying the raga in its entirety. 

EXISTENCE ‘RASA' 

Once these temperamental charac- 
teristics or emotional potentialities of 
the notes are recognised, it naturally 
follows that these emotional contents 
of the notes used in a particular raga 
roughly constitute its sentiment which 
in turn prevails upon each individual 


note during the exposition of the raga. 
The emotional tenor of a raga is thus 
predetermined by its notes. But it must 
be remembered that this emotional 
tenor is of a gross nature only, because 
a note, whatever its temperament, chan- 
ges its emotional content according to 
its association with other notes and also 
when it is accentuated by the elimina- 
tion of a near-by note. For instance, 
take the two patterns pa ma ga ri and 
pa ga ri. In the former, ga denotes 
tenderness, while in the latter, being 
accentuated by the elimination of ma. 
it assumes a heroic bearing. Similarly, 
the emotional content of a note is toned 
down when it is oscillating. Some of our 
ragas also require the intervening sub- 
notes of Shrutis which affect the basic 
temperament of the notes. On account 
of these alterations, various finer shad- 
es of the predominant sentiment of 
ragas belonging to the same group or 
consisting of the same notes could be 
displayed, and thus a specific shade of 
sentiment could be ascribed to each in- 
dividual raga. But we need not enter 
the deep waters. 

‘RASAS’ IN MUSIC 

It is a matter of common experience 
that some of the ragas produce in us a 
feeling of pity, some make us grave and 
still others cheer us. The words of the 
song have no share in the creation of 
these feelings. Similarly, no one has 
ever evidenced that a particular pattern 
of notes has imparted a pathetic feel- 
ing to one listener and a cheerful feel- 
ing to the other. This uniformity of ex- 
perience refutes the charge that the 
aesthetic sentiment in music is subjec- 
tive and hence varies with the musician 
or the listener. It induces the conclu- 
sion that the sentiment of a raga exists 
independently of the musician or the 
audience. 

With regard to their effect, the ragas 
can be divided into two basic catego- 



ries — exhilarative and depressive. The 
four sentiments of erotic, heroic, comic 
and beautific can be included in the 
former category, while the remaining 
five, namely, pathetic, terrible, furious, 
repulsive and amazing, fall in the latter. 
The art of music is not based, like other 
arts, on events or scenes from social 
life or Nature. Therefore, its only fun- 
ction is excitement and exaltation of 
emotions in a very subtle way. Hence, 
there is no place in our ragas for the 
provocative sentiments of laughter, 
fury, terror, odium or dismay. Indeed, 
provocative sentiments can be produ- 
ced by composing discordant patterns 
of notes jarring to the ears. 


determine the sentiment of a raga is, 
therefore, to base it on the leading 
(Vadi) note of the raga. It must be con- 
ceded that in spite of the leading note, 
the different associations of sub-lead- 
ing (Samvadi), concordant (Anuvadi) 
and discordant (Vivadi) notes make a 
change in the predominant sentiment. 
However, it can be safely said that the 
ragas in which flat Madhyama generally 
plays a free and dominating role impart 
an element of serenity and sublimity to 
the raga; for instance, Malkauns, Lalit, 
Kedar, Bageshri and Durga. Out of 
these, Bageshri is tinged with pathos 
on account of its having a sharp Dhai- 
vata and flat Nishada. 


For these reasons, our Ragas mani- 
fest only four sentiments, namely, pa- 
thetic, beautific, erotic and heroic. This 
manifestation also is done with res- 
traint and fine taste. It never takes 
any extreme form of naked romance, 
violent heroism, yelling cries or the sil- 
ence of the grave. 


•RAGAS’ ACCORDING TO 'RASAS’ 

The late Shri V. N. Bhatkhande da: 
sified the extant ragas in the three to 
sic categories — ( 1 ) those taking shar 
Rishabha, sharp Gandhara and shai 
Nishada; (2) those taking flat Risto 
bha, sharp Gandhara and flat Dhaivat< 
and (3) those taking flat Gandhara an 
flat Nishada. This classification is ve 
significant. If these three categoric 
could be related to the three sentimenl 

erotic, pathetic and heroic, it woul 
have been a perfect classification Bi 
the leading (Vadi) note of individu; 
raga is different even within the sam 
group of ragas taking similar note 
and hence the emotion of each indiv 
dual raga undergoes a slight chang, 
The above classification, therefore to 
little use from the point of view ( 
rasas. The only satisfactory way t 


The ragas which are dominated by 
Panchama are invigorating and hence 
conducive to erotic sentiment. Sharp 
Gandhara also produces the same ef- 
fect though in a lesser degree. Ragas 
with flat Dhaivata evoke the sentiment 
of pathos, and if they have flat Risha- 
bha or flat Gandhara to help the flat 
Dhaivata, the pathetic sentiment is 
intensified. The only exception to this 
rule is Raga Bhairav. 


Thus, the emotional content of the 


ragas can be determined on the basis 
of the synthetic effect of the leading, 
sub-leading, concordant and discor- 
dant notes, and they can be correlated 
with the four main sentiments of eroti- 
cism, heroism, pathos and beatitude. It 


— .wuuocu umy wnen tne expert 
of classical music come together an 
make a minute study from this angle 
The co-ordination of Ragas and Rasa 
is the chief peculiarity of Indian music 
the very object of the exposition c 
r agas is the creation of aesthetic senti 
ments (Rasa-siddhi). Embellishment 
ike Tans, Gamakas, etc., should b 
used only at the right places for bring 
mg out the Rasa, and not for displayin. 
vocal acrobatics. 


Book Review 


MINI INDIA 


ldu Engal Bombai, By CHEMBURAAN. Sivapriva P„hr ■ 

Pages : 304 Price : Rs . 45 ' 0ns ’ New B °mbay. 


V asudaiva Kutumbakam”. That is 
how the book Idu Engal Bombai 
in Tamil by S. B. Subramaniam descri- 
bes Bombay, the commercial metropo- 
lis that has flourished over the centuries 
on the philosophy of live and let live’. 
A cosmopolitan city its strength has 
been in its contrasts, be it in religion, in 
socio-cultural traditions or in the pro- 
fessions of its citizens. The author 
who writes under the pseudonym 
Chemburaan is a prolific writer and a 
staunch follower of poet Subramania 
Bharati. Having taken premature vo- * 
luntary retirement from the services of 
the Rashtriya Chemicals and Fertilisers 
Ltd, Chemburaan devotes his time to 
literary creations which is a passion 
with him. The book on Bombay is the 
result of hard work collecting material 
from various sources, original and 
secondary, interviewing important per- • 
sonalities and day to day close obser- ( 
nations. The author has to his credit , 
another publication, Vidiyai Venra Paa - j 
0dm based on the real life story of the t 

aipur-footed danseuse Sudha Chan- 
aran. 


Besides these, it is a piece of litera- 
tu e woven around Bombay in general 
with an inlay work of the Tamils and 
.heir socio-cultural integration into the 
cosmopolitan stream adding a new 
intension, a new sheen to the national 


It has a personal touch, a perspective 
to serve. Right from the history of the 
seven islands that went to make Bom- 
bay, the various interpretations to its 
christening down to the mundane de- 
tails of lifestyle of the original inhabi- 
tants, the Kolis the book is exhaustively 
descriptive. While its main purport is 
to introduce Bombay (he calls it a mini- 
India) in all its splendour and squalor 
to the Southerners, especially Tamilians 
who form the bulk of this population, it 
does not neglect other linguistic gro- 
"ps inhabiting the metropolis, detailing 
their lifestyles, the cultural ethos, their 
religious leanings, their festivals where- 
in there is a ‘Sarvajanik’ spirit of cele- 
brations. 


e book may be classed as one of 

outslandin 9 and enlightening tra- 

uc^^ eS ’ ** ,s a * so in otder terms a 

ann U bandbo °k' a veritable chronicle 

Rn u POpu,ar 9 u ' d e to those coming to 

iotoh ay eitfler for sight seeing or on a 

Tam-| Unt And wr itten in workaday 

a u, ' il* adds to be of immense use as 
a Wor thy friend. 


Temples, Festivals, Cultural Organisa- 
tions, Educational Institutions — all are 
gone through with an indepth perspec- 
tive. There is of course a whole sec- 
tion devoted to the Tamil culture in the 
metropolis and the many faceted con- 
tributions of the Tamilians to its deve- 
lopment. 

There is a flourish, a fluency in the 
simple lucid style of the language. No 
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hassles of high flown Tamil, yet, it exu 
des a literary aroma that even a layman 
can relish. It combines information 
education and enlightenment on eveij 
aspect that the author touches upon, a 
few of the chapters are compilations of 
the author's earlier write-ups on Bom- 
bay in various journals. 

Whilst painting a picturesque pano- 
rama of this cosmopolitan city, the 
author does not fail to sound a note of 
caution to job-seekers who perennially 


The cross section of the persons inter- 
viewed in this connection makes inter- 
esting reading. 

The chapter entitled “Fifty Years 
Hence” is a thoughtful inclusion. What 
would be the place of Tamil among 
Bombay Tamilians who are very much a 
part of this cosmopolitan culture ? 
Would the mother tongue, the Tamil 
culture, the tradition, survive ? The 
discussions conducted among various 
age-groups, officials, scholars and 


stream into the city. ‘Keep your eyes students form an intelligent finale to 
and ears open before stepping into this the book and contains useful sugges- 
commercial paradise,’ he seems to tions to meet this fear psychosis, 
caution. There are as many pitfalls 


and dangers as there are openings and The release of this 304-paged literary 
opportunities and once one falls a vie- work this year could not have been 
tim none would come to his rescue. So more timely. It comes as a grim remin- 
aloof and non-interfering the people . der to all of us that Bombay which has 
are; which has its own advantages and been built brick by brick by the efforts 
disadvantages, the author analyses. of all its citizens must return to its cos- 


His personal perception of Bombay 
is such that he does not envisage this 
city looking up to the Centre for any 
assistance or grant but stand on its own. 


mopolitan status soon by coming out of 
the present tragic mayhem. 

S.R. 

Courtesy : Free Press Journal 
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16V (9f(jj\LDU f£j &>Glf) 6TST ^6ll6V r£ 6!S)6V6V)IU 67 Q^^J99>fTLLQ6U^ tT(9,U>- ^ **£8) 

ilj$r£uj GLDrra£§)/r)( 0 ju uefliurrevr ^QiLDUtij^erflevi ^t^uemuu l9 rfiueSluu $ & 31 

r* Gurr* urrirtr lL.6vu — u Oup/Dgi- '‘umBtumr 

*,u>u>rr), “ptreir r.trtflujrr^tr^ Greirp p«u*u, «W — ^ * r “ * 

wu>«6*enu Q U 6M6MtT0>6l]Lh, ^069 #*»>* 1 '?**'** * * 

ihj*0€to6«iGuj @6)6 8)60 6T6TH JD arrOLDUf-iutT* cr®##* 
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5 f Ovp/Snuj Guy Gp^ #£*#- *"***"*>& 

V-OS» n»-0Bm.m*. «4W ^ M Smmu>, StSt. u^eaeSl™ ujGuja, 

"Q U «^ LSI?™ L-*e>". @§, ua> &® *— 4U* MMU > * J ‘ . n . 

u,Ajp QuebtamerGum, *mM9* 4P*— ;**?■ ®"«* 

Jma <***** *m* *?****"*> •' 5L ^“ e "* ruaDjS “^ ®7 sar ™ 

,„*)*« CTAunwii, ej^m&Ga, GpappteammuuC^s, @r**, <3^. 

glp# jiTLsia^uij^ uihutriii «jf e^em^maaip^a mmi8.m, erourr 
<$#wnSimen g ,(3 loot*™ umraCj^iuGpa®, §>p«r paxM? ljt* l. j eS. aHitStnaorfiu* 
4 S 6ur**T, "@/5^ 0 >l£)i£ urreme^Giurr® u>L-®u> r$ ny&glem rr&) Gurr&rrgj. 

GlLorrifluSgiiib Qum$ Quiufjr aem® £KJ8,66>6n urn pfi* 
Oarrenauf Qeiuiu Gqjwj ®u>" 6i*7 ny a. fliuy Q^m-S^ar Qeu/bfl*® *rre*r s,LprT($u>. 

&en&, eu&ofiLD, Quj&aia r£iq.uLi rreii rpj r9l*tom Q uit rrjju tin lwjll G)u68oi aGgtt ejnpnjj 
tr , ,_ $&>j6u gi ^rraa ; S\n)ULj ^ld&ld. f£lgj LDrrJ^lrf) Q&iuetiuQeu gj ®gj&irr68T (Lp^6 0 

$'}>$uj £>lE) yp QuMiAoh (d)(if. 

U698/LL &U)UrT Spill Ug] G 7$ /T <£<«/_£) 61)61). 6)6\)C$ G 6U 6087 U}_ UJ 

suin$iL]$66)£grrsiji ^urrArrrjijA*Tf)u.i£\(i} ) ^§) G\ua)^9,QArr6rrS\rr)rrrrA6rT. &(LfiaJz§)6V urr6U6Vrra 
A^gULlQU) L761) ^ LJ- rT 6TT g€8T LOTT 681 6l6881688iril&€S)6TTLJl5)lL($\ QS1GU £g] LD8>&,€8)6TT & &)r$§\&&£ 
glTMiQQigjgrTcai @l£66T Gr^rraaij). @&//r«86Tr j/ r^rri—Aih “un&g§l6oi urflLn/T&rouh”. 

Qubm (OfLpj 368 ) ^aier^^rrein Qu tqG tr)rr rf) i_ld utt&ld ^gl&ih , iSl(,tT66)etT&,(3 ) i£f568)4baigfT ) &,(3 ) a 

£l68)l_lUrTg: 67681 7J) A(fl,g68)<£ umpfl ^6801 (3Lp/56W)^«(63«(3Lb &LDLDIT 681 UTT&LD ^6681® 

i J68)£ g60l ija^a(8 ) u L/rfltU 68)€U£g] U6\) (dj®LburSJ&6rf)68T (ff > L£UU£68)<£g j£tj <£gj 68)€U&aLJ 
Gurrfh)fi)gi gW 5 / 5 rt-t_«ti>. 

- Qu«<eig Ga/a, Ga/enaJuSAaneu. Qufr(yi^ Guamamea pai^mii GuaQg) map men 

UeUir @$l Qfip/Ssilii JHU^Lb. 0 u«« 0 i,« (miffliuujn-a, 

tinig/ijL/enar &&Luu^pa>aiiu3mi^m(g vg Gptjuy.,7 ^sm m^m® eul® wertf) Ggjii 

_ tT "-®T‘ U «'T«» 6 u @3-0/ u©* sl i, ^^3- “©<4^ " G/53-ii 

gLJZZTI 1 7^"“' Su(3CT,LUJ ZelnjZ 

:sn^*u> ( 4 . 4 /i 7 ef 7 ffi 77 6U ^«»am (S u urn wemPG ^ 7 mmen 9 g,mS), 

ss^istX "*♦ f 2 -* it;: 

auirda^nm 0,^ u f ®® »33 -ot srsiru^ Qu3(y.j/ 

u)un«in9 amSenai ®ia ««; «9i57 ^ •»“»«u«7 ^iS^eSl^is^i eupg,! 

““>«>" 9 •ir^diuuira,. jjatrrm ^ Qfmpneo memajsi, eu yang, mm am 

eianjem^u Quay gjani,aai ^jffuj GsuBkusZ!^^ S*A3° ns »* me^L^iiimerr e_eneneni 

uarrac®^ ma> ^ 0 ^ umirA™ 

untZ™7l 5,LS ^ 

^^©aOagjO g)^ „ “7' Cy> ' SSU ’- JVaJ!T '* e,flOT 'S jo 

®uGua$j#aai ua^^fi^au, tinim urrri ■ * <5 - 3S "’ 3 tT S'^3/ Gl/ratiuguu, pni^mgan# 

^ ea ^ Durr rrTL^ mi _^u,aupp 3J. 
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